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HE FIRST two articles in 
this issue of His introduce a 
series which will continue 
for several months. 

“Why do you believe in 
God?”’ is a question fre- 


quently asked by students 


in fraternity and dormitory 
discussions and in personal 
conversations. 

Six months ago the Edi- 
tor of His wrote to eight or 
nine men... mature men of 
professional competence and 
spiritual depth, men of in- 
sight who have weathered 
the big battles of life...a 
psychiatrist, a theologian, a 
professor of anatomy, a tho- 
racic surgeon, a linguist, a 
professor of zoology .. . men 
from Wales, India, Belgium, 
England, Hungary, America. 

“How would you answer 
this question,” the Editor 
asked. “I rather suppose 
that at your age and state 
of maturity the standard 
arguments for God’s exist- 
ence—such evidences as the 
cosmological, ontological, 
teleological—have little 
weight. But you have expe- 
rienced the reality of God’s 
existence in your life. Would 
you share with our His 
readers the reasons for your 
conviction that ‘God is, and 
is a rewarder of them that 
diligently seek Him?” 

We believe that you will 
enjoy, and profit by, their 
replies. 
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Why I Believe in God 


By O. Vansteenberghe 


Dr. O. VANSTEENBERGHE is a Christian statesman respected 
and loved in Great Britain and the United States, as well 
as in his native Belgium. For almost 40 years the author 
has been associated with the Belgian Gospel Mission — 
first, unloading cases of food in the famine year 1919, then 
teaching in the Bible Institute, and for a number of years 
as co-director of the mission. Dr. Vansteenberghe has 
spoken at a number of ivcr and ivr conferences, and his 
ministry and life have been characterized by a “sweet 
savour of Christ.” 


{ WAS BORN and bred in a Roman Catholic family 
in Belgium and did all my studying in Roman 
Catholic schools, except for the final three years. 

My maternal grandfather, uncles and aunts, al- 
though they were sincere Roman Catholics, had 
suffered much on account of their independent polit- 
ical opinions. These events—some of them tragic— 
were spoken of in my hearing when I was a young 
boy. They probably filled my heart with distrust 
toward the Roman Catholic church. I cannot re- 
member a time in my life of which I can say that 
I was religiously inclined, I went to church and 
received the sacraments because I had to. 

When I left school at the age of 18, I dropped 
all religious pretenses; to all intents and purposes 
| was godless in my convictions and remained that 
way for over ten years, untroubled by any thought 
about God. The void, if any void existed, had been 
filled with other ideals. The teaching of Marx, as 
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I saw it expounded in my daily paper, attracted my 
attention and very soon my allegiance. As a matter 
of fact, anything against God was welcome in my 
daily reading and meditations. 

The young girl who crossed my pathway and later 
became my precious life companion had the same 
religious, and later a-religious, background. It was 
therefore not an extraordinary thing for us to agree 
upon entering into our married life that God would 
have no place in our home. 

One of my joys was to take our oldest child, our 
only girl, when she was barely three, to the head- 
quarters of the Socialist party in our city and talk 
to her about the happiness there would be for every- 
one through the emancipation of the proletariat and 
the disappearance of capitalism. 

Then came the war in 1914. In October of that 
year | was wounded and taken to Winchester, 
England. In our ward of the hospital there was a 








Bible on every night table. A short liturgical service 
of the Church of England was held every day. This 
service included the reading of a portion of Scrip- 
” ture. 


My hospitalization in England was for me a 
wonderful opportunity to learn the English pronun- 
ciation. My vocabulary was fairly rich through 
some six years of English language study at school, 
but the pronunciation needed to be learned. And so 
it came about that I opened the Bible to follow the 
reading of the Scripture portion, simply to follow 
and acquire the pronunciation of the words. This 
desire to learn English also brought me into contact 
with a Christian lady. 


And from this point the story becomes simple. 
The Word of God began to speak to my heart, the 
Holy Spirit convicted me of sin and very soon my 
eyes were opened. I believed on the Lord Jesus 
Christ and became a child of God. This was at the 
beginning of 1915. 


_Why I believe in God is easy to explain, more 
easy than I would have found it to show why I did 
not believe in God in the period 1905-1915. 


Personally I think that only a subjective explana- 
tion is of any value. QObjectively the idea of a 
Superior Being can be presented with an imposing 
array of arguments. But there will always remain a 
question: How do you know that this Superior 
Being is the God of the Bible? It is at this point 
that only subjective knowledge is of value. 


Let me say now why I believe in God. Ever since 
my conversion I have had the experience that I had 
entered a new world. I saw and judged things in 
an entirely new light. It was not that I had learned 
a set of new laws and new values. No, immediately 
the change came upon me. Nature around me be- 
came a world filled with beauty. 

Heaven above is softer blue, 
Earth around is sweeter green; 
Something lives in every hue 
Christless eyes have never seen: 
Birds with gladder songs o’erflow, 
Flow’rs with deeper beauties shine, 
Since I know, as now I know, 
I am His, and He is mine. 


No wonder this is one of my most beloved hymns! 





From that time also God took hold of my life. 
My desires underwent a complete change—my joy 
was and still is found in the company of Christians. 
It was God who on that Saturday afternoon in 
London, soon after the conclusion of the World War 
1 Armistice, led me to yield my life to Him for 
service. Thereby at the age of 31 I broke with a 
career which was promising. There was no struggle; 
] just yielded. 

Because of His nearness | was able to enjoy 
perfect peace when loved ones were taken away: 
my darling girl, our oldest child, at the age of 21; 
my son who was executed at the age of 21; my 
precious life companion of almost 45 years. 


One experience stands out prominently. When I 
took the news of our son’s execution home to my 
loved one I found her alone and knitting. She was 
surprised to see me return in the middle of that 
afternoon on January 4, 1944. When I had told her 
the news, without a further word we went down on 
our knees. There were no tears, but a stream of 
praise poured forth from our hearts. The Lord gave 
us in those brief minutes a foretaste of heaven. How 
could I not believe in God! I have touched, as it 
were, the very hem of His garment. 

In the last years the walk with Him has been a 
source of much heart searching but also of great 
joy. The going of my loved one has left me all 
alone, my three boys being married. Have I com- 
plained? No, the Lord has been sufficient in giving 
grace for the need of every day. 

Do I believe in God? Yes, because I know Him. 
He is no figment of my imagination. The experience 
of more than forty years cannot deceive. This ex- 
perience has been unclouded during long periods of 
trials, sometimes very severe ones. The only sombre 
days have been those when sin was not confessed 
and abandoned. My knowledge of Him makes me 
look with joy and expectation toward the moment 
of my own departing to be with Him. 

Is there any philosophy that can take hold of a 
life, transform it, fill it with joy and peace in spite 
of trials, and with glorious expectation concerning 
the future? If there is not, then believing in God 
is the only alternative outside of rank despair and 
hopelessness. END 
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3 Why I Believe in God 


y By J. Oliver Buswell, Jr. 
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r J. Oriver Buswett, Jr., A.B. (U. of Minnesota), B.D. 
n (McCormick Theol. Sem.), M.A. (U. of Chicago), Ph. D. 
f (N. Y. U.) is an outstanding Christian educator. During 
e the 14 years the author was President of Wheaton College 
y (Ill.), the enrollment trebled and academic recognition 
t was secured. Dr. Buswell recently ended another 14 years 
as President of Shelton College (N. Y.), at present is Dean 
of the Theol. Faculty at Covenant College and Seminary 
e (Mo.). Hobby: sawing wood for the fireplace. Dr. and 
t Mrs. Buswell have four children: one pastor, one pastor's 
I wife, one missionary’s wife (Japan), one anthropology 
\- f professor. 
x 
i 
e = is a testimony, not an argument. The “why” return. There must have been some time in early 
. in the title of this article is primarily a question childhood when I definitely put my faith in Christ 
f of causes and experiences, rather than rational as my personal Savior, but I cannot remember any 
> | grounds. time when I did not have such faith. 
d My first reason for faith in God is Christian My first battle with doubt, so far as I recall, was 
e parents. My father and mother oriented their entire at about the age of ten. It was at a Bible conference 
t lives around their faith in God through Christ. The in the wild forest of Northern Wisconsin. I have a 
will of God and the love of God were referred to and _- vivid mental image of myself standing on a bridge 
. assumed in every family matter just as naturally as _— over a creek, with a fish pole in my hands, wrestling 
. = the visible facts about us. The words, “God’s pur- with a problem. The bridge was just two logs lying 
. pose in this matter,” were just as much to be ex- side by side. The mosquitoes were thick. But my 
1 pected in my father’s conversation as a reference to chief concern was a theological puzzle which I had 
] the effects of the weather. God’s purpose was just never faced before, and which I supposed none of 
. as constant a consideration as even the law of my Christian seniors had ever thought of. It was 
gravity. The will of God was ascertained through ~ the question, “If God made everything, then who 
h prayer, Bible study and intelligent analysis of the |= made God?” 
- - circumstances. A missionary from Africa had explained how the 
. I cannot remember a time when I did not believe fact of God was presented to untaught savages. The 
that God loved me and desired my faith and love in missionary said she would gather a few children 
] 
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from an African village around her and begin ask- 
ing them, “Who made you?” They would usually 
answer, “My mother made me.” Then she would say, 
“Who made your mother?” Some of the children 
would say, “My grandmother made my mother.” 
Step by step she would lead to the question, “Who 
made the first people?” The children did not know. 
This led to the fact of God, and so on to the gospel. 


This was good practical evangelism. It was not 
intended to cover the philosophical point involved. 
We cannot cover every side-question involved in 
what we say. Older Christians have to assume that 
young people will bring up the important questions 
which come to them. If I had asked the question 
which arose in my mind | suppose the missionary, 
or any of a dozen intelligent Christians on the con- 
ference grounds, could have helped me with the 
answer. But I had the feeling that this would seem 
antagonistic, and | was not antagonistic. I wanted 
to be a missionary myself. I confidently believed 
that God was with me. Yet I could not answer the 
question. Suppose one of those African children 
had asked, “If God made the first people, then who 
made Him?” What would the missionary answer? 
So I took my fish pole and went off to the foot 
bridge over the little stream. 

Years later I found that I had been wrestling 
with what is called the cosmological question: ““What 
is the most reasonable explanation of the cosmic 
process?” I once heard a learned Columbia Uni- 
versity philosophy professor (Prof. Buchler in the 
Philosophy Circle in about 1949) say, “Thomas 
Aquinas was wrong in denying the logical concept 
of infinite regress. In fact, a reasonable mind must 
believe in causality infinitely extended in past time. 
We cannot rest in Aristotle’s Unmoved Mover as a 
static First Cause.” I also remember hearing the 
head of a great state university’s philosophy depart- 
ment (Prof. Swensen of Minnesota, in Logic class 
about 1916) say that in the cosmological argument 
we should never appeal to a mere First Cause, but 
rather to the ground of the cosmic process as a 
whole. I have come to see that since something (the 
cosmos) does now exist, something must be eternal, 
for nothing comes from nothing; and the Bible doc- 
trine of creation by the Eternal Triune God is the 
most reasonable view, the view in which alone our 
minds and our hearts can find rest. 

But all these ideas were totally unknown to the 
boy with the fish pole on the bridge. So I asked 
myself over and over, “If God made everything, 
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who made God? . . . Of course,” I said to myself, 
“God is not made by anybody; but how do we 
answer the question?” 

I prayed, and was very conscious of the presence 
of the Lord. Somehow I did not have the slightest 
doubt that God was there, and that He knew the 
answer. I was simply wrestling with a problem that 
was too big for my mind at the time. Finally a 
Bible text came to me like a flash of light. The poor 
man who could not adequately understand the power 
of Christ had said, “Lord, I believe. Help Thou 
mine unbelief!” 

I had already learned from experience that the 
answers to some questions require time, and that I 
could trust the Lord to clear up mysteries. I prayed, 
“Lord, I believe. Help Thou mine unbelief.” I think 
I prayed out loud. At any rate I remember dis- 
tinctly the sense of calm and satisfaction that came 
to me. I would rest the matter with the Lord, confi- 
dent that I should understand in due time. 

Since that experience there have been many in- 
stances in which my faith in God has been deepened. 
I remember the thrill of delight which came over 
me in my sophomore course in biology as I studied 
the miscroscope slides showing the embryology of 
the eye of a chick. I had seen many evidences of 
God’s handiwork. I did not know the name of the 
teleological argument (for that is what it is), but 
the development of the eye from the three layers of 
material—ectoderm, mesoderm and endoderm—the 
formation and attachment of the lens; the piercing 
through and formation of the retina and the optic 
nerve, all in the right order of events; the formation 
of two eyes capable of focusing together: all of this 
excited in me a feeling of wonder and praise to the 
Lord. 

There have been special cases of encouragement 
and protection. We do not demand what we call 
“sign miracles” of the Lord; that is, miracles of a 
spectacular and demonstrative nature. There have 
been epochs of “sign miracles,” as (1) in the exodus 
from Egypt when God’s people had forgotten His 
name; (2) in the ministry of Elijah and Elisha 
when God’s people were hyphenating His name with 
Baal; and (3) in the ministry of Christ and the 
apostles when God’s people were enslaved in self- 
righteous legalism, and the New Testament was to 
be authenticated and the Church for this age estab- 
lished. Elsewhere in the Bible and in history genu- 
ine “sign miracles” are few. It seems that God sends 
“sign miracles” at special times in history when 
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they are sorely needed. For the most part God 





is my Shepherd . . . He restoreth my soul. . .” We 
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ve sustains the faith of His servants by the Bible, the = were discouraged and homesick. “He restoreth my 
miracle of grace and answers to prayer, according _— soul!” What an experience! No one who has been | 
ce to His will. The answers to prayer are sufficiently in such a prayer meeting could ever doubt that k 
st remarkable to give His servants positive assurance, ‘God... is, and is a Rewarder of them that dili- f 
1e but they are not of the nature of “sign miracles” — gently seek Him.” ; 
at i unless He so chooses for His own good reasons. There are other dangers than shells and bullets, ) 
a f I remember one particular answer to prayer dur- _—and_ other than geographical battle fields. I think | 
or | ing the Meuse-Argonne drive in World War 1. Our I have more violent, sinful, angry, revengeful im- ! 
er regiment went in with 3200 men. Four days later _ pulses than anybody else. It takes the omnipotence . 
yu | the regiment came out with 600 men and 23 officers. of God to keep me. But He is able! I was walking : 
\ _ All the rest were killed or wounded. The shell fire | toward New York University one day in the late ; 
he | was terrific and machine gun bullets filled the air _—forties. From the corner I saw, a long half-block i 
I | with a sound like the chirping of angry sparrows. away, a Christian man who had wronged me seri- f 
d, | A piece of shell had cut through my canteen. I lay ously. I started to cross the street to go around the : 
ik | very flat on the ground. The bullets were cutting block the other way to avoid that man. But im- | 
is- | the grass. I tried to give both first aid and spiritual _—_ mediately the Holy Spirit prompted me, “That im- : 
ne _ aid to a wounded man who had fallen. A machine _ pulse is a sin against the Lord.” I turned my steps 
fi- | gun bullet went through the canister of my gas mask _in the former direction. I walked deliberately toward 
_ _under me, just as I had lifted my head to listen to _ the man, praying for him at every step: “Lord, bless 
n- | acommand from a battalion major. Since there was _— him. Lord, help him, of himself, to see his mistake. 
d. | no conflict of motives, no question what to do, I Lord, pour out a blessing on him just now.” 
er | had no special emotion of fear. I prayed, talking I approached and looked up. Behold! It was not 
ed | to the Lord as naturally and simply as I would have that man at all! But it was a man I was very 
of | talked to my father about the carfare if he had sent anxious to see, a prominent educator with whom I 
of | me on an errand. I remember just what | said: needed to have a word about important matters. My 
he | “Lord, if you want me to go home and be a gospel = momentary conversation in passing that day was of 
ut | preacher, you'll have to look after these bullets.” | immeasurable benefit. And I should have missed it, 
of | And He did! There has never been a doubt in my if the Lord had not restrained my impulse. 
he | mind that God answered a young chaplain’s prayer There are other similar examples too intimate to 
ng ' that day. tell. Yes, I love to study and expound the moral 
‘ic |= Examples crowd my mind. I remember a prayer _— argument for the existence of God. But this argu- 
on | meeting of five men in a pup tent with a stub of a ment like the other great arguments, is not an 
is | candle for a light. We read several chapters and abstraction to me. It is a vital and compelling ex- 
he | concluded with the twenty-third Psalm. “The Lord. _ perience. END 
é 
‘nt 
all | THat Gop desires our fellowship is, perhaps, one of the most amazing facts 
af The conveyed to us through the Scriptures. 
ve | The fact is so staggering in its conception that it is extremely difficult for 
us i Essential fully t d ie ens aleialllens 
us fully to grasp and consider its significance. 
lis | Meaning That God should allow His creatures to have fellowship with Himself is 
ha | wonderful enough; but that He can desire it, that it gives Him satistfaction 
th ; of and joy and pleasure, is almost too much for understanding. 
he | “The Father seeketh such to worship Him...” Let this reflection fasten 
If Quiet itself upon us, and it will inspire us with a passionate desire to seek His face 
to § : morning by morning. The usual conception—that we read our Bibles and 
b- Time say our prayers for our own benefit and satisfaction—will fade into insignifi- 
uw 65 cance. Let this simple thought of His desire for our fellowship obsess us 
ds | morning by morning and day by day. 
en § —from Quiet Time, Inter-Varsity Press 
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DISCIPLINE FOR SPIRITUAL GROWTH 


BY C.STACEY WOODS 


W aes A BABY arrives in a home, above and be. 
yond all the love and joy the little one brings should 
be a sense of responsibility to mold and to train that 
child in those habits of life which, in the long run, 
will be best for him and for the community in which 
he lives. 

Almost from the earliest days certain disciplines 
lovingly but firmly are imposed so that right habits 
may be formed. The value of a habit is that it 


becomes part of a pattern of life, a norm of exist- 
ence. It is something we do ultimately without 
thinking, almost automatically; hence, the tremen- 
dous importance of right habits of life as contrasted 
with bad habits. 

When a student enters university, unless he has 
learned sound habits of study, self-discipline and 
effective reading, he will be tremendously handi- 


capped. 
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Today schools of self expression have been com- 
pelled to modify their techniques and, in some cases, 
to abandon their basic approach, because of the 
tragic evidence of the result of this type of training 
in the lives of young people who have never been 
disciplined to do the thing they naturally find irk- 
some or difficult. As a result, they are ill-prepared 
to meet the realities and stresses of life. 

As this is true in the natural sphere, so it is true 
in the spiritual. When a person becomes a Christian, 
one thing is true of him, among many others. He 
has been born into God’s family as a baby. He is 
a babe in Christ. The babe in Christ is to grow up 
into the Lord in all things “unto the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ” (Ephesians 4:13). 

Christ Himself is to be formed in the Christian 
and is to be magnified in his mortal body. The 
Word of God instructs us not to continue as babes, 
as children, but to grow in grace and in the knowl- 
edge of the Lord Jesus Christ. We are to “desire the 
sincere milk of the Word that we may grow there- 
by.” We are to become young men, and even 
fathers in Christ. We are to be more than children 
of God. We are to be sons of God. 

In the human family there is no greater tragedy 
than the little one who fails to grow and to mature. 
A six-months-old baby is undiluted joy, but a child 
six years of age who is but six-months-old mentally 
or physically is grief, sometimes deeper than death 
—in one sense a living death. However, in the per- 
spective of eternity, a greater tragedy is frustrated 
spiritual growth—the child of God who year after 
year continues a spiritual babe, unweaned, unstable, 
ineffective. 

Spiritual infantilism, according to Scripture, is 
not difficult to discern. Its evidences include un- 
skjlfulness in the Word of righteousness, envy, strife, 
division, carnality, preoccupation with the things of 
this earthly life. Evidences of spiritual maturity are 
seen in the fruit of the Spirit, an ability to enjoy 
and to be nourished by the strong meat of God’s 
Word, spiritual stability, and a life of steadfast faith 
in God. It must be remembered that spiritual growth 
is not optional, but obligatory. Thus to fail to grow 
is to be disobedient. 
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God has provided His children with spiritual 
nourishment for spiritual growth. As babes in 
Christ we have the “sincere milk of the Word.” 
Christ Himself is Spiritual Food. He is the Bread 
of Life. He is Living Water. He is the true Manna 
from Heaven. We feed on Christ as Christ is made 
real and personal to us through the Scriptures; as 
His will is made known; and as, by the help of the 
Holy Spirit, we obey Him. 

Christ is ministered to the Christian, is mediated 
to the Christian, in a number of ways. We may feed 
upon Christ and be nourished in Him in a collective 
manner, in the fellowship of the Church, the Body 
of Christ, as His Word is expounded in the power 
of the Holy Spirit to the fellowship of believers. 
Then too, we learn of Him in one another and 
through one another. As we sit at His table and 
discern Him in the communion of His body and 
blood, we are nourished and built up in Him (I 
Corinthians 10:16, 17). 

Christ is also ministered to us in our individual, 
personal lives by meditation upon and reverent 
study of the Holy Scriptures illumined by the Holy 
Spirit and by prayer. These are supreme means of 
grace to the individual Christian. The habitual 
neglect of the Scriptures and prayer is the neglect 
of Christ Himself. All God’s promises for us are in 
the Scriptures. All His will for us is contained in 
the Scriptures. His rebuke, His promise, in fact 
everything we may know of Christ in His person and 
His work is revealed in His Word. 

Regularity in Bible study and prayer, especially 
for the babe in Christ, is suggested in Scripture. 
Furthermore, it is the testimony of Christians who 
have counted for God down through the centuries of 
this age of grace, that habits of regular Bible read- 
ing, regular prayer and meditation, have been the 
most important factor in their personal spiritual 
growth, and in maintaining their spiritual glow. 

In the Old Testament, the manna with which God 
physically sustained His earthly people Israel in 
their wilderness journey from Egypt to Canaan is 
suggestive of Christ who referred to Himself as the 
True Manna whereby the believer is sustained spir- 
itually in his pilgrimage from earth to Heaven. 
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It is to be remembered how Jehovah provided this 
manna regularly and with what stricture he com- 
manded Israel to gather the manna day by day. The 
entire rhythm of physical life suggests the value and 
importance of regularity in physical nourishment 
and sustenance. The regular pattern of sacrifice and 
worship God instituted for Israel indicates the same 
principle. So it is that in the normal Christian life 
the believer needs regular spiritual nourishment if 
he is to maintain spiritual health. 

An analogy can easily be pressed too far, and yet 
all of us recognize how the physical baby requires 
regular, frequent feeding. The uniform testimony 
of Christians down through the ages, coupled with 
the teaching of the Old Testament and the principles 
of physical life, all combine to emphasize the extra- 
ordinary importance of regularity in daily Bible 
reading and prayer, not as an end in themselves, but 
as a means of grace whereby the Christian feeds 
upon Christ and is nourished and built up in Him. 

The Christian who establishes a pattern or rhythm 
of daily meeting with God, which often includes a 
particular time and place, finds that mentally, emo- 
tionally, physically, spiritually he is adjusted to the 
regularity of this discipline. He finds himself ac- 
customed to this tryst with the living God. Many 
young Christians likewise have found that a regular 
program of Bible reading and study, such as is 
provided in “This Morning With God,” has been of 
incalculable benefit to them. 





I have no hesitation in stating that in our ex- 
perience in student work the single most important 
factor in the life of the Christian university student 
in his going on with God, in his being kept from sin, 
in his being effective for Jesus Christ, is the regular 
daily quiet time. Later on, as he matures in Christ, 
he may find unnecessary a daily reading plan and he 
will move on and into the Scriptures in his own way 
as he is led by the Holy Spirit. 

There is, however, a danger in emphasizing regu- 
larity and discipline in daily Bible reading and 
prayer that we may come to view such habits as 
a legal requirement, as in themselves providing 
virtue or righteousness. There may even be a sense 
of guilt for the Christian who has missed his quiet 
time, or a feeling that God has left him for the day. 
This sense of legal guilt is quite unjustified. The 
importance of Bible study, of meditation and prayer 
is not the act itself but rather the realization of the 
goal, which is a meeting with the Living God, the 
hearing of a word from God for the day, and 
obedience to Him. 

God has so constituted the Christian that he needs 
spiritual sustenance frequently and regularly. God 
has provided, through His Word and the ministry 
of the Holy Spirit, those means whereby the Chris- 
tian in his individual life may feed on Jesus Christ. 
To neglect these means that God has given ulti- 
mately will result in neglecting the Lord Himself 
who said, “He that eateth me shall live by me.” END 
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CHRISTIAN Praise. Inter-Varsity Press, Chicago. 402 hymns, 36 pages of 
index. $3.25. This excellent group of hymns has been compiled by the 
British Inter-Varsity Fellowship to meet the need of student fellowships, Bible 
classes, and the like “for a fully representative hymnal of moderate size.” 
While many of the hymns are unknown on this side of the Atlantic, a study 
of the book reveals how much we have been missing! CHRISTIAN PRAISE is 
well organized by subject and indexed in every way possible. A Scripture 
text setting is given for each hymn. An outstanding feature is its selection 
of 19 Christmas carols, both traditional and modern, which will be new to 
many. American singers will have to adjust to the general use of the half- 
note as the standard of measure, to the omission of rhythm indications, but 
most of all, to the practice of printing the words separately from the music. 
Familiar words are often put with an unfamiliar tune. However, the complete 
metrical index will enable one to choose more suitable or familiar music, 
since it shows the melody of all the other tunes that may be used with words 
of a given meter. Choir leaders, particularly, will welcome the opportunity 
to try out contemporary settings that have not yet been widely used. CHRISTIAN 
PRAISE gives evidence of thorough and thoughtful workmanship, and will be 
an invaluable aid in the Quiet Time. —Lois Thiessen 
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A Doctor in an Australian hospital, my husband 
came home one evening. “A Malayan lad came in 
today. Appendicitis. We operated on him tonight.” 

Harmless statement! 

But several days later, my husband said to me, 
“This lad is extremely lonely. I’ve asked him out 
for supper as soon as he is about again.” 

A Malayan boy! A stranger from another land. We 
had entertained many people in our home; countless 
missionaries had stayed with us. But this was an- 
other story. Yet the joy that came to us from this 
lad coming into our home is beyond telling. 
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By GWENDA and HAROLD STEWARD 





Yap Chin Far had come to Australia for further 
university training. He sailed along the West Aus- 
tralian coast in a freighter, and was seasick the 
whole way. This was nothing compared with the 
homesickness, for he left his family behind. He 
knew no one in the city, or in the state, where he 
was to study. Soon after arrival he was assigned a 
room with strangers who were out to get his room 
and board money, and had little thought of really 
helping a foreign student. 

Thus, after several nights of pain and vomiting, 
with no friends to help or advise him, Yap Chin Far 
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was admitted to the hospital. No visitors found their 
way to his bedside, except the lads with whom he 
had sailed from Malaya. No one brought him any 
little gift to help in his convalescence. The only 
bright spot for Yap Chin Far was the morning ward 
round, and occasional pop-in talks with the kindly 
doctor attending him in this busy, public hospital. 

Ours was not a lavish home. My husband had just 
graduated from his medical course. During study 
years we depended on the goodness of God to help 
us through financially, and our God was faithful. 
We had few material possessions. We then had four 
children, and I was a little scared of having a 
foreign student in the home. I felt I could not give 
him luxury or conditions befitting his former status. 
(It seemed obvious that he had come from a 
wealthy home in that he could pay his way through 
university, and we later heard that his father was a 
man of great standing in Malaya.) 

But my fears were ungrounded. Yap Chin Far, a 
small, slight, open-faced Malayan, with perfect man- 
ners, came into our home as gladly as the light floods 
a dark room. After our first meal I left him in the 
sitting room while I attended to the dishes. I re- 
turned to find him romping on the floor with the 
children. He had left a large family of brothers and 
sisters back in Malaya, the youngest of whom was 
the same age as our baby. This is what he longed 
for—a touch of real home life, where he could romp 
with the children as he had romped at home. 

Eastern people have a great love for their families. 
They are usually from large families, ranging from 
five to 12 members, hence Yap Chin Far’s delight 
in being able to play on the floor with our children. 
And children are the best ice-breakers. 

After that Yap Chin Far often came to our home. 
We made it clear that he was free and welcome to 
come whenever his studies permitted. 

“Please, could I bring Lieuw Tak Ming?” he 
asked, not long after those first visits. So Lieuw 
Tak Ming joined the family circle. 

“Please, could I bring Toh Yeh Gie?” And an- 
other joined the group, as did Shirley Au-Yong, 
Jimmy Sin, Stephen and James, and a boy from 
Ceylon. 

Was that the best we could do—just bring them 
into our home? No! Not long after those first con- 
tacts with Yap Chin Far, my husband took him, and 
Lieuw Tak Ming, to a Youth for Christ Rally. There 
we saw the majesty and wisdom of God in leading 
Yap Chin Far to our home. For God saved him at 








this rally: the first Christian meeting he had at- 
tended. 

Yap had come from a Buddhist home. His family 
regularly visited the temple, and here they sacrificed 
eggs, meat and other food to the snakes that writhed 
or slept there, according to the weather. He him- 
self had often offered the food, yet always there was 
a doubt in his mind. Never was he really satisfied 
—always he was seeking for reality and truth. 

And Yap Chin Far found what he was seeking. 
He found the Lord Jesus: the Life, the Truth, the 
Way. And the Lord Jesus Christ found Yap Chin 
Far. I shall never forget him saying, “The Lord 
Jesus has taken me as His child tonight.” Could it 
really be true? 

We wondered. Of course, he has come from a 
Buddhist background, we argued. Give him time. 
Perhaps he needs to know more. Perhaps he will 
not fully understand. 

But we were wrong. Yap Chin Far was God’s 
prepared soul. 

I have never seen a person from a Christian back- 
ground progress in the Christian life as quickly as 
this young man of 20. He was never satisfied with 
himself. His one desire was to “grow in grace and 
in the knowledge of (my) Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ.” He never looked back. He settled to a 
study of God’s Word that shamed us. We took him 
(and others) with us into the country when my 
husband spoke at various churches. Soon Yap was 
giving his testimony. We did not desire to exhibit 
him, but his humility, his utter sincerity, his burn- 
ing desire to tell of the Lord Jesus Christ, his Savior, 
urged upon us the opportunity of showing Austra- 
lian people what God could do in the heart of a 
Malayan young man. 

He became burdened for his fellow students. 
Many of them came to our home. Yap never asked 
for entertainment, for lavish food, or even outings. 
His one desire was for them to come into a Christian 
home and learn the ways of the Lord Jesus. “It was 
your lovely Christian home and witness that showed 
me what Christ can do,” was his answer when I 
once asked him what had helped him most in his 
Christian walk. Yet home was only so because of 
what Christ had done for us, and what He meant 
to us. 

Early morning prayer meetings were commenced, 
and often before we were out of bed there was a 
gentle knock at the door. “That’s Dicky,” one of the 
(Continued on page 16, column 1) 
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BEAUTIFUL rugged mountains were the locale for unusual student project described below. 


Norway’s student 


By JAMES REAPSOME 


SUMMER students of the Norwegian Christian 
Student and Secondary School Association tackled 
another work camp project, their third in as many 
years. 

For two weeks about two hundred young people 
worked on a commercial contract at standard wages, 
all of which will go to the student movement for a 
witness to Christ in Norwegian schools. 

Early in 1955 a Christian engineer in Norway 
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work project 


wrote to Arthur With, general secretary of the NKs 
(Inter-Varsity’s equivalent in Norway), asking if 
it would be possible to get 100 students to work on 
a power company project in the mountains. He said 
the company found it hard to get workers in the 
summer. 

Mr. With’s first reaction was, “He’s out of his 
mind.” But after a second inquiry from the engi- 
neer, With consented to get some details on the proj- 











ect. It involved putting up ten one-and-one-half-inch 
cables in 1,500-yard lengths for a distance of 15 
miles through the mountains of western Norway. 

A month later the project was definitely planned 
and by Easter, 1955, 75 students had volunteered. 
A contract was signed with the president of the com- 
pany and the work began with 110 fellows and 15 
girls. Minimum age was set at 17. 

Two weeks of hard work followed. While the boys 
lugged electric power cables, the girls prepared 
meals and lemonade. “Our primary task was to ful- 
fill our contract with the electric company,” says 
Mr. With. “However, in addition to this we arranged 
Bible studies and meetings, and during the week- 
ends evangelistic meetings were held in the villages 
of the district.” 

Other employees and townspeople were invited 
to the Sunday meetings, which included a short 
message and testimonies by the students. After the 
project was completed, all wages were given to the 
NkS. The president of the company expressed his 
pleasure at the fine work done by the students. A 
year ago about 200 young people spent two weeks 
in another part of Norway, clearing land for a new 
reservoir. 

The students live in tents and provide their own 
clothes and shoes for the rough outdoor work. Pri- 
ority is given to the work, but there is time for swim- 
ming, fishing and Bible study. 

The work camps have benefitted the NKs spirit- 
ually and financially. Young people are taught per- 
sonal responsibility and sacrificial living. They learn 


ARTHUR WITH, leader of Norway’s Christian student movement. 


to give all to God. In contrast to the self-centered, 
materialistic attitude of the population as a whole, 
according to Mr. With, the students are demonstrat- 
ing a life of self-sacrifice and service for the King- 
dom of God. 

Financially, the work camps help support a staff 
of seven traveling NKs secretaries. “If we didn’t 
get this money, we couldn’t support our field staff,” 
Mr. With says. 

Students at the work camps are not the only ones 
giving to support the national movement. Seven 
hundred others promised last year to give five per- 
cent of their summer income to the NKS. 

God’s blessing through the work camps is also 
seen in increased openings for the gospel in the 
schools. Secular newspapers, radio broadcasts and 
newsreels have given popular coverage to the proj- 
ect. Half of the boys in one school had seen the 
work in the films and were receptive to the Nxks staff 
member’s message. The project has enabled the 
Christians to make more friends among non-Chris- 
tians. 

The work camps have been accepted enthusias- 
tically by the Christian students. New visions have 
been opened through God’s work in the camps. 

“If our lives belong to Jesus Christ, we should 
prove this fact in a practical way,” is how the 
general secretary states the spiritual basis of the 
camps. “We invite students from other countries 
to join our Norwegian work camps and to consider 
the possibility of a similar project in their home- 
land.” END 








WOMEN students prepared 





MEN carried cables through mountains. 


COMPLETED high line laid in 
Norway’s mountains by students. 


meals, served lemonade from cook tent. 












The Christian 


and 


The Law 


BY GORDON H. CLARK 


Nor ONLY do denominations differ over their in- 
terpretations of various Biblical doctrines, but 
within each denomination individual members have 
their personal peculiarities. Therefore when minis- 
ters assemble for a sedate colloquium or college stu- 
dents get together for a friendly bull session, and a 
question on Biblical doctrine arises, the discussion 
is bound to be interesting. 

Within the past year two such meetings took place 
—one almost exclusively of ministers and professors, 
the other almost exclusively of students. It may not 
be so surprising that the subject of divine guidance 
and right conduct was taken up at both meetings, 
but it is worthy of note that in the first meeting a 
minister from a liturgical and rather formal denom- 
ination and in the second meeting some students 
from much more informal groups, expressed similar 
sentiments on the Christian’s relation to the law of 
God. It may also be worthy of note that few of the 
ministers agreed with the minister, while most of 
the students agreed with the students. 

The sentiments referred to emphasized salvation 
by grace and God’s nearness to the individual soul; 
but this emphasis went to the length of denying that 
God’s commands, which of course are law, had any 
relevance to the Christian life. 

We are not under law, but under grace, they said; 
and having begun in the Spirit, are we now per- 
fected in the flesh? The law is not of faith. When 
we were in the flesh, the sinful passions, which were 
through the law, wrought in our members to bring 
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forth fruit unto death; but now we have been de- 
livered from the law, so that we serve in the newness 
of the spirit and not in the oldness of the letter. For 
the letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth life. 

The converse of this repudiation of the law is that 
our daily decisions are to be directed immediately 
by the Spirit. The new birth has given us a new 
nature, and in this new nature the Spirit instructs 
us what to do. The Lord will guide us with his eye, 
and neither the law in the Old Testament nor the 
commands in the New Testament lay any obligation 
upon us. They are neither prerequisites for salva- 
tion nor guidance for life. This substantially, and 
without exaggeration, was the position maintained. 

On more than one occasion and on more than one 
subject, devout men have expressed opinions from 
which others have later drawn distressing conclu- 
sions. I knew one man who took such a serious view 
of divine guidance that one evening he stood for an 
hour in his chicken yard waiting for the Spirit to 
tell him whether or not to feed the chickens. And 
I have heard rumors of people who pray for guid- 
ance as to whether or not they should disobey some 
Biblical command. In previous ages of church his- 
tory (e.g. the early Gnostics) a repudiation of the 
law has led to gross sin. Someone has characterized 
this antinomianism by a parody on a gospel hymn: 
“Free from the law, O blessed condition; I can sin 
as I please and still have remission.” 

Such a conclusion was not the intention of the 
minister and the students above referred to; but 
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though it was far from their intention, each one of 
us must determine whether or not this view of law 
and divine guidance leads logically to what is ab- 
surd or sinful. Each of us must also determine what 
significance there is for us in the Ten Command- 
ments and the various commands and directions in 
the New Testament. 

Perhaps a point of general agreement from which 
we may start is the Biblical teaching that Christ 
saves us not only from the penalty of sin, but from 
sin itself. “He died that we might be forgiven; he 
died to make us good.” Or, in Scriptural language, 
“Shall we continue in sin that grace may abound? 
Let not sin therefore reign in your mortal bodies. 
For we are his workmanship, created in Christ Jesus 
for good works.” 

If this be agreed upon, if we all admit that we 
must no longer be the servants of sin but must pre- 
sent our members as instruments of righteousness 
unto God, the next question logically is: What is 
sin, what are good works, what is righteousness? 
We want to do good works, we want to avoid evil 
works; but how can we distinguish between them? 

There need be no vague guessing as to the answer 
to these questions. The Scripture speaks very defi- 
nitely. The Scripture says precisely what sin is. 
“Sin is the transgression of the law” (I John 3:4). 
“Where no law is, there is no transgression”’ 
(Romans 4:15). “Sin is not imputed when there is 
no law” (Romans 5:13). “Through the law cometh 
the knowledge of sin” (Romans 3:20). It should be 
clear then that sin is always defined by the law. 
Unless one knows the law of God, he cannot know 
what is wrong, evil or sinful. 

Is it wrong to worship Mary and bow before 
angels? Is it wrong to swipe gadgets off a dime 
store counter? Is it wrong to work on the Lord’s 
Day? We do not need to stand in a chicken yard 
waiting for an answer to these questions. Divine 
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guidance is a wonderful thing; but more wonderful 
is the fact that God has already given us His guid- 
ance in easily understood sentences. 

The converse also follows. If sin is what the law 
forbids, good works are those which the law com- 
mands. No guessing is necessary. The Scriptures 
say precisely what good works are. Good works are 
only such as God has commanded in His Holy Word, 
and not such as, without the warrant of Scripture, 
are devised by men out of blind zeal or upon any 
pretense of good intention. Those who vainly wor- 
ship God, teaching for doctrines the commandments 
of men, may have a certain zeal, but not according 
to knowledge. “He hath shown thee, O man, what 
is good.” 

It should be evident therefore that good and evil 
are defined only by the law of God. 

This conclusion is reinforced by the strictness 
with which God enjoins obedience. “This is the way, 
walk ye in it. Turn not from it to the right hand 
or to the left. Thou shalt not go aside from any 
of the words which I command thee this day, to the 
right hand or to the left.” It should not be thought 
that these Old Testament principles do not apply to 
us; nor should anyone suppose that all this is in- 
consistent with grace. Salvation in the Old Testa- 
ment is as truly of grace as salvation in the New 
Testament. Justification by faith is an Old Testa- 
ment doctrine: Paul took it from Habakkuk. Re- 
generation, which Nicodemus should have known 
about, is explained in Ezekiel 36. If therefore grace 
and law are not incompatible in the Old Testament, 
there is no a priori reason why they should be so 
in the New Testament. 

However, to make doubly sure and not to rely 
wholly on the Old Testament, some New Testament 
passages may be adduced. Jesus said, “If ye love 
me, keep my commandments.” And further, “He 
that saith, | know him, and keepeth not his com- 
mandments, is a liar, and the truth is not in him. 
He that keepeth his commandments dwelleth in him. 
By this we know that we love the children of God, 
when we love God and keep his commandments; for 
this is the’love of God, that we keep his command- 
ments.” 

Such specific statements should be accepted as 
decisive. 

There is one final point to be made. Someone 
may now admit that we are under obligation to obey 
God’s commands, but he may argue that in addition 
to the Bible we need further guidance. The Bible is 





all right so far as it goes; but the Christian life is 
wider than the Bible, we meet situations that Biblical 
commands do not cover, and so we must look to God 
for additional information on what to do. After all, 
is there any harm in adding to the Bible, provided 
only that we do not subtract from it? 


This type of argument, however, contradicts the 
express statement of Scripture, and is therefore dis- 
honoring to God. We are all familiar, no doubt, 
with the phrase, “All Scripture is given by inspira- 
tion of God,” but have we carefully read what 
follows? Of course, Scripture is profitable for doc- 
trine, and for instruction in righteousness; but for 
what purpose? Note the next verse: “that the man 
of God may be perfect [or, perfected], throughly 
furnished [completely furnished, or equipped] unto 
all good works [unto every good work].” The state- 
ment is comprehensive: it includes every good work. 
There is no good work for which the Scripture does 
not prepare us perfectly. It is the law of God 
stated in the Scriptures that defines sin and good 
works. 


God has given us all the guidance we need. We 
do not need Roman Catholic tradition; we do not 
need mystic visions; we do not need additional rev- 
elations. But we do need, and need sorely, a great 


deal of Bible study. In the Bible, and in the Bible 


alone, we find the rule of life. END 
P.S. If you have chickens, a horse, or a pet dog, study 
Exodus 20:10; 23:5, 12; Deuteronomy 25:4; 
12:10; Matthew 12:11; and feed them. 


Proverbs 


INVITE THE WORLD 
(Continued from page 10) 

children would call, using his European name. And 
to pray with Dicky was verily to stand in the 
presence of the Lord Himself. Time meant nothing, 
distance meant little. It was not long before he was 
praying for every known missionary in Southeast 
Asia. Burdened for his own country, later for the 
whole of Southeast Asia, his one desire now was to 
train himself so that he could return to his own 
country to tell of the power of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


He had to suffer bitter persecution. He soon let 
it be known to his landlady that he was a Christian. 
Then began a series of plans calculated to upset him. 
But no, the joy of the Lord was his strength. De- 
spite the fact that the radio was turned to its 
loudest, he never forsook his quiet time. On the 
Lord’s Day he was always invited for picnics, and 
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on refusal was left at home to prepare his own 
meals. So God provided our home for him on 
Sundays. He was ridiculed at the meal table, and 
persecuted in many ways. 

The time came when we ourselves were called to 
serve the Lord in Southeast Asia. Journeying to 
Java, island of Indonesia, our biggest heartbreak 
was to leave behind Yap Chin Far, and the other 
friends who had come to be part of our own family. 
They had caused little extra work, and we knew no 
sense of strain or extra when we knew they were 
coming. They always helped with the dishes, and 
with other small tasks. 

Here in Java we receive letters from them. They 
have started their own Asian Fellowship, inviting 
new students who come to the university. Their 
oft-repeated statements run like this, “We will be 
happy when you come home again, because we miss 
you, but we pray for you every day.” 

Color was no problem with our children. The 
“foreigners” became as big brothers to each one of 
them. I argued, “I’m not a university graduate. 
I’m not intellectual enough for these students.” But 
God didn’t want intellect—He wanted our Christian 
home. He wanted our love for these students. He 
wantéd us to see that this was His own Number One 
opportunity for English-speaking countries today. 

Have you ever thought of the 35 thousand foreign 
students in the United States and Canada? Have 
you ever seen them as an opportunity for missionary 
venture right in your own home? Christian couples 
today have one of God’s greatest opportunities, for 
if you cannot go to the mission field, God may bring 
the mission field right into your own God-given 
home. 

I can assure you that if you take any of these 
young people into your home you will be bringing 
a blessing such as you will not be able to receive, 
so great will it be. Not all of these students who 
came to our home became Christians, but many have 
been converted through the ministry of others since 
we left. 

Missionaries everywhere are saying, “We must 
train the nationals to minister to their own people.” 
What better way could it be done than through the 
Christian home? Would you be one to have a part 
in this? 

“Given to hospitality” is one of God’s commands. 
Contact your local university, college, or the Inter- 
Varsity Christian Fellowship, and may God bless 
you in this missionary venture for Him. END 
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TREND of thought 


Association of American Colleges Bulletin One of the reasons for 

our national strength today is the system of education introduced yes- 
terday by our forefathers--a system which was directly and unequivocally 
founded upon the wonderful words in Matthew h:h, "But He answered and 

said, It is written, Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of God." On this sound basis most of 

the colleges in the United States were founded,/ And yet, today, because 
we have meekly followed others in losing sight of these words of the Lord, 
it is estimated that there are 27 million wnchurched boys and girls in 

the United States, That is why a worried observer could recently say with 
much truth: "The moving picture house is the church of the modern adoles- 
cent; the novel his Bibles and he turns to the tabloid newspaper for the 
lesson of the day,"/. By giving instruction in how to get bread alone in 

so many of our schools, we ourselves are undermining our whole Western civi- 
lization, And we are doing this, I think, partly out of indifference, 
partly because we are all too busy with other interesting things and partly 
out of a mistaken interpretation of democracy,/ The type of education best 
fitted to produce (the right) result is education by a professor who has 
himself established a proper relation with God, --Walter C. Langsam, Pres- 
ident, U. of Cincinnati, 


Christianity and Crisis For about a generation now there has been a 
growing tendency among Christian intellectuals to eschew and condemn moral- 
ism.../ One of the things which attracted the ancient Romans to Christian 
ity was the rigorous Christian morality, especially regarding sex, and the 
self discipline of the Christian home. Doubtless many of the intellectuals 
of the Roman world branded these simple Christians as being too simle and 
too moralistic, I suspect that if Jesus, or Paul, or one of the early 
church fathers were to preach in America today, many Christian intellectuals 
would accuse them of the same, I do not know for sure, That is what dis- 
turbs me, But at the risk of being a superficial moralist I raise these 
questions: Have Christian intellectuals sold too many hostages to the mod- 
ern vogue of relativism? And where do we take our stand, particularly on 
the matters of sex and the preservation of the Christian home? --W, Burnet 
Easton, Jr, (Letter) 


American Scholar There are two reasons why I do not join too enthusias- 
tically in the call for more darkness, violence, despair and sadism in con- 
temporary art,/ One reason is. simply that there is an awful lot of it al- 
ready and no reader of contemporary fiction, poetry or drama is likely to 
get the impression that men and women always behave nicely, No doubt one 
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way of calling attention to the reality of beauty and the reality of good 
ness is to give a true picture of the ugly and the evil,..I agree, But 
when we have so little except this affirmation by contrast, I wonder if it 
is sensible to call for more and more, Can we know the good and the beau 
tiful only through their opposites?/ The other reason,,,is related to the 
first. How far, I wonder, should the artist accept the notion that he is 
the product, rather than, in part at least, the maker of his times? Does 
he, as the Marxists are fond of saying, merely "reflect" an age? Or does 
he play a part in making it what it is? --Joseph Wood Krutch, 


Chemical and Mngineering News Who is to blame for this curious notion 
of scientific infallibility? ‘Scientists themselves, mostly, They have 
drummed into us time and time again the superiority, the infallibility of 
the "scientific method," Yet the giant, supposedly indestructible edifice 
of 19th century science has been reduced to rubble by the discoveries of 
the 20th century. And who knows how well our own scientific "laws" will 
hold up in the future.../ Even without considering examples of serendip- 
ity, anybody who has anything to do with research knows very well that a 
hunch may be the real reason for conducting an experiment, And that often 
an experiment may change so radically after it has begun...that it really 
becomes a different experiment entirely. But you'd never think so when 
you read the published scientific report describing it./ The scientist 
you know as a genial, sensible, rather humble man often becomes pompous 
and formal when he puts pen to paper. You'll probably never read a paper 
that begins, "For no good reason at all, I had a hunch that..." or, "I 
was just fooling around one day when..." No sir! All trace of anything 


haphazard, anything human is removed from published reports, --W. Furness 
Thompson, vice president, research, Smith, Kline & French Laboratories, 


Journal of the American Medical Association According to Selden D. 
Bacon, the determining factor of alcoholism in a culture is not so much 
the amount of drinking as the attitude toward drinking. Here is a com 
parison of the alcoholism tendencies of 3 American cultural groups. 

(1) Protestant middle-class urban Americans with Anglo-Saxon backgrounds. 
Attitude toward drinking: nebulous and defensive, with a great deal of 
feeling. Proportion of alcoholics: 3 to 7 out of every 100 drinkers, 
(2) Mormons, Attitude toward drinking: Officially forbidden, Propor- 
tion of alcoholics: very high, more than 7 out of every 100 drinkers, 
(3) Orthodox Jews, Attitude toward drinking: drinking learned during 
childhood, has a sacred and symbolic character, is a part of most social 
gatherings, Proportion of alcoholics: virtually none, 


American Association of University Professors Bulletin The coeffi- 


cient of correlation of classroom performance to student car ownership 
has not been determined. A safe inference, however, greatly understated, 
is that the car contributes nothing to sound scholarship, Gas consump- 
tion is a poor substitute for midnight oil. --Coleman, Davis, Lentz, 


--by the Editor 
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World IN TRANSIT 


Some Other Day On safari, A Congo missionary often 
stopped at a certain village and held an open-air meeting. The response 
of the people was always the same: "We will believe some other day," 
When the missionary stopped again recently, he found the village had be- 
come a ghost town: in two weeks' time an epidemic of dysentery had wiped 
out the entire village, --The Conservative Baptist, 


Of Language and Travel "No man should travel until he 
has learned the language of the country he visits, Otherwise he volun 
tarily makes himself a great baby--so helpless and ridiculous," --Ralph 
Waldo Emerson in his Journal, April 17, 1833 (while in Europe). 


Misplaced Conceit "Ten years ago a contest was held 
here in Tokyo between the abacus (ancient counting board) and a modern 
electric calculating machine, both manned by experts, Civilisation, on 
the threshold of the atomic age, tottered as the abacus, more than 2,000 
years old, dealt defeat to the pride of modern inventive genius. The 
"bead rack! was faster in addition, subtraction, division, and a problem 
involving all three with multiplication thrown in, Only in miltiplication 
did the modern machine triumph,/ The history and culture of Japan differ 
greatly from ours in America, and the people are different from us, but 
the folly of thinking ourselves superior to the Japanese in every respect 
just because we are different is illustrated by the abacus, let us not be 
guilty of looking down on these people or of forgetting their value in the 
sight of God," --William B. Walker in Missionary Fellowship. 


Report from China After a recent visit to China, Tore 
Littmark of Sweden (staff member of YMCA's World Alliance) reported, "It 
is often stated clearly (in China) that a Christian camot be a Commmist, 
that joining the party means giving up one's faith, We were often assured 
that no YMCA member is a Commmist., Such statements were often followed 
by a question: 'Do you really believe one could be a Christian and a Com 
munist?'" The Intercollegian, 


Baby Makes History The birth of Mouneer ("Light") Salem 
last spring was the first time within memory that a child has been born 
to Christian parents in the city of Fez, Morocco, a stronghold of Islam, 
--letter from Grace Lincoln of North Africa Mission. 
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Wonders of Tzeltal Land A church of more than 800 has 
come into being among the Tzeltal Indians of Mexico, largely through the 
labors of missionary linguists, The Sunday morning service is the major 
event of the week, with some of the believers coming great distances to at- 
tend, "One custom peculiar to the Tzeltal church is that whenever a mem 
ber of the congregation feels sleepy, he stands up, to avoid the stigma of 
failing asleep in church, When he is sufficiently wide awake, he may sit 
down again,../ During the sermon the preacher would ask the congregation, 
'Did that reach your heart?' A murmur of ‘Yes, that reached my heart! 
would arise from the congregation if they understood the point that was 
being explained, When one man replied 'No' to the question, the preacher 
patiently repeated his exposition of the portion of Scripture./ One reason 
for the growth and power of the Tzeltal church,..is the strict discipline 
faithfully administered by the Indian elders themselves," -—-Steam from 
the Kettle (Wycliffe Bible Translators). 


Box Score on Books A report this summer by UNESCO re- 
veals that five billion books are printed each year, Up until 1955, the 
Bible was the most widely translated book, but today (if recent figures 
can be believed) the Bible is second to lenin, with Stalin, Tolstoy and 
Gorki following in that order, In 1955 Russia is said to have printed | 
more than 5 thousand titles, Japan 21 thousand, the United Kingdom nearly 
20 thousand, Western Germany almost 16 thousand, the United States 12,5 
thousand, Total mumber of volumes produced in Russia in 1955 was over a 
billion, compared to a total of 705 million for the United States, --ELO 


Pillsbury Flour and Missionary Methods Jack Willcuts, 
Quaker missionary to Bolivia, has written a significant article on mission 


ary methods in The Missionary Voice. Excerpts: "Many young people...ar- 
rive on the mission field today to find themselves surrounded not with 
hungry-hearted heathen and man-eating lions, but instead a group of 
national Christians who need teaching and instruction,../ Proper methods 
and efficiency and long-range planning are not spiritual modernism; they 
are simply spiritual common sense, If all wheat farmers insisted on stay 
ing with the binder and four~horse team instead of procuring a self-propel- 
led combine, Pillsbury flour would be scarce in the supermarket, Yet many 
boards and churches send out missionaries every year...without giving much 
consideration as to whether or not the field is prepared to receive them 
--that is, if they have the opportunity to work in conditions of maximum 
efficiency.../ To speak of the need on the mission field does not neces- 
sarily mean, per se, a need for more missionaries, It is not the number 
of missionaries, but the amount of effective missionary work done through 
Spirit-directed organization, proper management and planning, and actual 
outreach that counts,/ The crying need...is for missionaries conversant 
with how a church functions," 


-~by Lois S. Thiessen 
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THURSDAY, OCTOBER 3 
Exopus 23 (1) Do I overly favor the cause of the downtrodden, whether 
right or wrong (vv. 3, 6)? (2) Am I reluctant to help an unresponsive 
non-Christian (vv. 4, 5)? 


rest (v. 11)? 


(3) What are the reasons for the seventh year 
(4) These feasts are detailed in Leviticus and are vital to 
those who have known only a heathen culture (e.g. 19:b refers to a fer- 
tility rite). Do I expect new Christians immediately to understand spiritual 
worship, without instruction? (5) Vv. 20ff conclude law-giving section. 
What will be the functions of the Angel (vv. 20, 21), requirements for the 


people (vv. 21, 22, 24, 25), actions of God? Underline “I will” clauses. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 4 

Exopus 24 (1) Read very carefully, then study Hebrews 9:15-22 and cp. 
v. 8 with Matthew 26:27, 28; Mark 14:23, 24; Luke 22:17. Prayerfully 
read I Cor. 11:23-32. (2) Am I truly thankful for this shedding of blood 
by the Lord Jesus that I, a sinner, might come into God’s family? (3) Am 
I faithful in observing the memorial, as required here, and aware of the 
seriousness of it? (4) Meditate on vv. 10, 11, realizing what the very 
presence of God means (cp. 20:18, 19 with v. 11) and the impossibility 


of adequate description. Am I awed by His presence? 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 5 

Exopus 25 (1) What is God’s requirement of those making offerings (v. 2) ? 
(2) These materials would have to come from real distances and would 
involve much skilled labor and sacrifice of treasures. Do I give what is 
(3) What is the 


purpose of the sanctuary (various Hebrew words used meaning tent, taber- 


convenient in time and easy in effort or only money? 


nacle, dwelling place, place set apart). (4) Block off sections dealing with 
the ark (vv. 10-17) and the mercy seat (or covering, or better, the “atone- 
ment” vy. 17-22), the table for the bread of the presence and its appoint- 
ments (vv. 23-30), and the lampstand (vv. 31-40), Consider the reasons for 


each, implied and stated. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 6 

Exopus 26 (1) The tabernacle itself was the small oblong tent at one end 
of the great court, divided into a Holy Place and the Holy of Holies. Three 
or four layers of curtain-type coverings (vv. 1-6; 7-13; v. 14) were held up 
by board frames (vy. 15-25) standing upright by means of legs inserted into 


sockets and braced by cross-bars (vv, 26-29. A special veil like the inner- 


2 


God in this way before unbelievers (v. 49)? (2) What has God done for 
me this school year, and have I stopped to thank Him in as definite terms 


as those in this Psalm? 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 24 
PSALM 19 (1) What two major witnesses to God’s glory are here described 
(vv. 1-6; 7-11)? Have I listened to their testimony? What is the message 
of creation and the extent of its audience? (2) List the specific character- 
istics of the law of the Lord and its effects in God's servant’s life? Cp. 
II Tim. 3:15-17. Do vv. 10, 11 express my attitude toward the Scriptures? 
With v. 12 cp. Psalm 90:8. 


Am I willing to make them my own? 


(3) Paraphrase David’s prayers in vv. 12-14. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 25 

PSALM 20 (1) In this prayer before battle as the king’s sacrifice is being 
offered (v. 3), the people speak (vv. 1-5), and the people join in the 
prayer of v. 9. Note the emphasis upon the name of God (vv. 1, 5, 7). 
Since Jacob especially experienced the grace of God, v. 1 is a petition that 
(2) When God has 


answered prayer and given victory in my life, do I praise His name (v. 5), 


the king will experience all that this Name implies. 


or mine? Though today horses and chariots have been replaced by other 
things in which man would trust, God’s eternal name and character have 


not changed. Where is my confidence placed? See Jeremiah 32:17-20. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 26 


PSALM 21 (1) What can be learned of the relationship of “the King” to 


Jehovah, of Jehovah to the King? (2) Implied in wv. 1, 4, 5 is a prayed- 
for victory. Am I specifically praying about my daily activities realizing 
(3) Vv. 8-12 
addressed to the King tell what He will do against his enemies. Who 


their importance in showing the work of Christ in me? 


actually is the One accomplishing this (vv. 9b, 13)? 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 27 

PSALM 22 (1) What does v. 1 recall? Cp. Matt. 27:46; Mark 15:34, (2) 
Note other portions which have parallel in the suffering of the Lord Jesus. 
(3) What are the main units in which the writer is concerned with his 
own condition, and those in which he appeals to God. Note the change in 
v. 22ff. In my times of distress am I so confident of His concern that I can 
direct others to praise Him? Although the Messianic Psalms are both 


prophetic and immediate in reference it is not known what period of 
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(vv. 7, 8)? Cp. Psalm 141:2; Rey. 8:3, 4. Is my life so prayerful it is 


(2) Cp. Numbers 1 with v. 12. 


(3) How is the holiness, the complete 


truly fragrant in its honoring of Him? 
Why was the fee collected (v. 16)? 
“otherness” of God’s standards, shown in the use of the laver (v. 20), the 
anointing oil (vv. 31-33), and the incense (vv. 36-38)? What has once 


been consecrated to God’s use may never be used for anything else. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 11 

Exopus 31 (1) List the specific characteristics of Bezaleel, Aholiab and the 
other workmen (vv. 1-6). Do I try to claim credit for God-given abilities? 
Should any talents or skills glorify men? (2) It has been noted that the 
solemn Sabbath warnings are very significantly placed. Does my enthu- 
siasm for “good” activity lead me easily to forget the one day in a week 
God requires? (3) Underline points emphasizing the holiness of God Him- 
self and of His day (vv. 13-17). What reasons are given for the Sabbath. 
What is the penalty for failure to observe this day? Is my heart attitude 


of obedience more dear to me than rebellious liberty? 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 12 
Exopus 32 (1) Moses was gone forty days without explanation. What ex- 
cuse do the people use for disobedience (v. 1)? (2) In what ways do they 
try to pay lip service to God (vv. 5, 6)? (3) Note the elements in Moses’ 
prayer (vv. 11-13) of acknowledgment of God’s past action, desire to have 
His Name vindicated in the eyes of unbelievers, petition for action, re- 
minder of His own nature and past promises. (4) One of the greatest inter- 
cessory prayers (vv. 31, 32) does not try to hide sin, but simply appeals to 
God. Cp. Paul’s similar desire in Romans 9:3. Do I truly yearn for the 


salvation of my friends? 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 13 

Exopus 33 (1) Cp. God's concession (vv. 1-3) with the earlier promises 
in 25:8 and 29:45, 46. In what way did the people show they understood 
the difference (vv. 4, 6)? 
tent does not refer to the tabernacle, but simply to a place of private meet- 
ing with God. Moses felt the need of this time with God (v. 11). Do I? 
(3) What are Moses’ requests (vv. 13, 15, 18)? How does God answer 


each? Do I consciously act upon the fact that God’s Presence goes with 


(2) The parenthetical explanation about the 


me, and that He gives me rest? (4) What distinguishes His people (v. 16) ? 


(5) No physical Presence may ever be seen, but His glory was revealed. 
Cp. 24:10; If Cor. 4:6; John 1:14, 18. 
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MONDAY, OCTOBER 14 
Exopus 34 (1) How do the descriptive words and phrases used by God 
reveal aspects of His character (vv. 6, 7, 14)? (2) Consider the priority 
implied in the commands which are repeated and summarized in wv. 11-26. 
(3) After the descent from the second of his forty-day stays on Sinai-Horeb 
what distinguishes Moses (v. 30)? Is my life so radiant with the joy of 


Jesus Christ that others can see Him in me. See Col. 3:3. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 15 
Exopus 35 (1) The actual work on the Tabernacle begins with another 
reminder of what (vv. 2, 3)? Does the repetition force me to realize the 
necessity of taking God’s day in seven? (2) What people brought gifts 
(vv. 21, 22, 27, 29)? 


of His Spirit, ability, intelligence, knowledge, craftmanship, teaching abil- 


(2) Meditate on the significance in wv. 31 and 34 


ity. What was their source? 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 16 

Exopus 36 (1) What finally halted the giving (vv. 3-7)? Has our Chris- 
tian group ever had to be told to stop giving? Seriously consider why not. 
(2) The next three chapters repeat the earlier instructions, but in the past 


tense—accomplishments. Heb. 10:19, 20 states that the veil compares to 
Christ’s flesh. See Hebrews 9:7, 8; Mark 15:38. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 17 

Exopus 37 (1) The Table (vv. 10-16) has been said to signify communion 
with God, for us through the Bread of Life (John 6:58). The lampstand 
(vv. 17-24) is vital for light; our Light of Life is Jesus Christ (John 8:12). 
Incense representing prayer, means we can draw near to Him continually. 
See Heb. 4:16. These and other lessons are revealed through His Word and 
the study of Bible scholars, (2) Am I willing to study His Word as hard 
and thoroughly as I study my textbooks? Do I ever so study it? 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 18 

Exobus 38 (1) The Lxx (Septuagint, an early Jewish Old Testament trans- 
lation) adds that the bronze covering of the altar was from the censers of 
spiritual rebels. What had been consecrated to God could not be put to igno- 
ble use. (2) What was the source of the bronze for laver and base (v. 8) 


and the base sockets for the legs of the boards (vv. 25-28). 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 19 


Exopus 39 (1) Through chs, 39-40 underline the repeated summary sen- 
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Christian Leadership 


a suBJECT of Christian leadership confronts 
us with certain problems at the outset of our study. 

First, there are the many different aspects which 
present themselves for consideration, as we examine 
the wealth of relevant Biblical material. 

Second, there is the danger of our being influ- 
enced by our preconceived ideas; for our thought- 
life is often so permeated and unconsciously 
moulded by the outlook and standards of the age in 
which we live, that Biblical concepts appear strange 
and foreign to us. Much hard work is involved if 
we are to obey the apostle’s injunction: “Be ye not 
conformed to this age, but be ye transformed by the 
renewing of your mind.” 

Third, there is the ever-present danger of being 
purely theoretical and of failing to think through 
the practical implications of our findings. In this 
article [| shall seek to outline some of the main 
Biblical principles which demand further study and 
practical outworking in the sphere of service in 
which God has placed us. 

“For promotion cometh neither from the east, nor 
from the west, nor from the south. But God is the 
judge; he putteth down one, and setteth up another” 
(Psalm 75:6, 7). “As they ministered to the Lord 
and fasted, the Holy Ghost said, “Separate me 
Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto | have 
called them” (Acts 13:2). These references and 
many others throughout the Old and New Testa- 
ments emphasize that the appointment of spiritual 
leaders lies in the sovereign hands of God and not 
in those of men. 

It is equally clear, however, that man is often 
entrusted with the responsibility of recognizing and 
bringing into office the men of God’s choice. Samuel 
is called upon to find and anoint David as the future 
king of Israel. The elders of Ephesus set apart 
Timothy for the ministry in a particular local con- 
gregation. If our Christian groups on campus (or 
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elsewhere, for that matter) are to be led by men and 
women of God’s appointment, we must know how to 
recognize those of His choice. 

The Scriptures give us insight by portraying the 
men God is pleased to use. We find that the accepted 
qualifications for ordinary human leadership are not 
necessarily identical with those for spiritual leader- 
ship. Samuel is expressly warned against judging by 
outward appearances and being influenced by the 
attractiveness of human personality. Gideon, a man 
of humble birth, does not appear to be by nature an 
outstanding character, but one who is lacking in 
faith and vision and only too conscious of his own 
limitations. Amos, that rough, uneducated herds- 
man of Tekoa from the Southern Kingdom, would 
not have been our choice as an emissary to the 
luxurious, cultured capital of the Northern Kingdom. 
The twelve disciples were a strange assortment, with 
their varied backgrounds, experiences and tempera- 
ments, to select as a team to turn the world of that 
day upside down. 

It has been the same down through the centuries. 
We who live in an age of the cult of personality can 
be all too easily influenced, both in the choice of 
our leaders and in the giving of our allegiance, by 
secular reputation, by powerful personalities, by 
those who have much to display in the shop-window. 
The converted football captain is not necessarily the 
best man to lead the Christian group. The guarantee 
of effective spiritual leadership lies not in natural 
suitability or gifts, but in God’s sovereign choice 
and in His equipment and enabling. 

The New Testament sets forth in the pastoral 
epistles (cf. 1 Timothy 3:2-13) the human qualities 
requisite in spiritual leaders. They are not outward 
qualities dependent on personality, birth, back- 
ground and education, but inner qualities of in- 
tegrity of character, proven in the fire of everyday 
circumstances and openly recognized by others, plac- 
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ing a man beyond the range of justifiable criticism. 


In the personal life of the leader self-mastery 
is the key-note, manifest in disciplined living and 
freedom from self-indulgence, whether in bodily 
appetites, human passions or personal ambitions. In 
the home and in society he shows an ability to estab- 
lish harmonious human relationships, to recognize 
people’s true worth, to gain and maintain the con- 
fidence and respect of others. He is a man with an 
established, intelligent and proven faith who has 
the power to impart it to others and to counteract 
the influence of false teachers. Youthfulness is no 
barrier provided that unproven beginners are not 
exposed to the consequent temptations to pride and 
to the subtle attacks of Satan. 


Such qualities cannot be mass-produced. What a 
temptation it is in our age to seek some slick process 
for producing the finished article in large numbers 
with the minimum expenditure of time and effort. 
The preparation, training and equipment of spiritual 
leaders is a gradual process over a long period of 
time, combining many different factors. It is the 
work of the Master Craftsman Himself moulding 
each individual vessel with infinite care and per- 
sonal attention to fulfill its own allotted task. 


Moses is a vivid example of some of the processes 
employed. Even before his birth the prayerful and 
expectant faith of his parents looked for the gift 
of a child, whom they received from God as one for 
whom He had a specific life-purpose, as is evidenced 
by their faith and practical action in safe-guarding 
his life. Then followed the moulding influences of 
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his circumstances, his background, upbringing and 
education. The learning and life of Pharaoh’s court 
were to prove of value to him in his negotiations 
with Pharaoh and in his compilation of the Penta- 
teuch. His mother’s careful schooling in the faith 
and hope of his fathers and the history of his people, 
a constant awareness of the plight of his kinsmen in 
bondage, created a true sense of values that enabled 
him to reject the luxury and advancement of the 
Egyptian court to share the sufferings and fortunes 
of his people. 

Failure in the very task to which God was calling 
him revealed to Moses the futility of relying on 
unaided human judgment and gifts of human leader- 
ship. Long years of preparation alone with God in 
the wilderness weaned him of all self-confidence and 
self-reliance and preceded the true consecration to 
God’s service of his natural gifts and previous train- 
ing in dependence upon God alone. During these 
years practical experience of desert life added to his 
equipment to lead his people through the Sinai 
peninsula into Canaan. 

In God’s own time Moses’ commission came, and 
with it the detailed instructions for its implementa- 
tion and the promise of the necessary spiritual 
enabling and power to fulfill it. Then in His turn 
Moses was to train his own successor, Joshua, 
through fellowship and team-work together during 
the wilderness wanderings. 

If we examine the lives of other spiritual leaders 
—of David, of Saul of Tarsus, of Timothy, for in- 
stance—we shall find the same processes at work. 
The prayer and faith of others; the moulding in- 
fluence of background, upbringing and experience; 
the consecration of natural gifts in dependence on 
God; instruction by God Himself in solitude; en- 
dowment with spiritual gifts; team work with other 
Christians: all are dovetailed into the pattern of a 
man’s life by the overruling hand of God, to shape 
a vessel meet and ready for His use. 

It is clear that both natural and supernatural 
factors enter into the making of a true spiritual 
leader. God in His sovereignty orders the pattern 
of a man’s life and endows him with certain natural 
aptitudes and abilities, which may be used in an 
obvious or in an unusual and unexpected way. In 
addition, He endows men with spiritual gifts suited 
to the specific task allotted to them. Such gifts are 
distributed by the Holy Spirit according to His 
sovereign will and are given not for men to parade 
before others and then to bask in the praise of men, 
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but for use in the building of the body of Christ 
(1 Corinthians 12). Never let us dare to presume 
on the continuance of these gifts after the completion 
of the particular God-ordained task for which they 
were given. 

We have considered the choice, preparation and 
training of spiritual leaders. Finally, let us examine 
the nature of spiritual leadership. The most out- 
standing characteristic of such leadership and the 
root of all others is an attitude of utter dependence 
on God. This was the key-note of Christ’s own min- 
istry on earth. “I do nothing of myself; but as my 
Father hath taught me, I speak these things. And 
he that sent me is with me: the Father hath not left 
me alone; for I do always those things that please 
him” (John 8:28, 29). 

Paul delighted to speak of himself as the bond 
slave of the Lord Jesus Christ, one whose sole aim 
and ambition in life was to anticipate and fulfill 
his Master’s every wish. This was the motive that 
freed him from being a man-pleaser. He could live 
above the praise of men for he lived in the light 
of the judgment seat of God (1 Corinthians 4:2-5). 
What a contrast to human leadership that prides 
itself on being its own master and seeks the adula- 
tion of the crowd! 

These first century disciples, whose dearest title 
was that of bond-slaves of Jesus Christ, went on to 
refer to themselves in relation to other men as “your 
bond-slaves for Jesus’ sake” (II Corinthians 4:5). 
To have the same attitude of mind as the One who 
had voluntarily laid aside every outward manifesta- 
tion of His majesty and glory, as the Sovereign 
Lord of the Universe, to take upon Himself the form 
of a servant, had not come easily to those first 
disciples. Their Master’s idea of leadership was so 
utterly foreign to the thinking of their day and 
generation—and of ours. “Ye know that the princes 
of the Gentiles exercise dominion over them, and 
they that are great exercise authority upon them. 
But it shall not be so among you; but whosoever 
will be great among you, let him be your minister; 
And whosoever will be chief among you, let him be 
your servant” (Matthew 20:25-27).Human ambition 
and the desire for outward recognition, for the op- 
portunity to impose one’s own ideas and have one’s 
own way, had to give place to selfless, sacrificial 
service within the fellowship of the body of Christ. 

Leadership did not imply to them self-assertion, 
demanding the recognition and services of others, 
in a word, dictatorship; it was rather contributing 
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their part to the functioning of the whole body. 
True spiritual leadership demands the recognition 
of the God-ordained principle of growth within the 
Church of Christ whereby it grows up to maturity 
in Christ and propagates itself “by that which every 
joint supplieth according to the effectual working 
in the measure of every part.” It demands of the 
leader the insight and ability to recognize, and then 
to foster, the gifts of each individual Christian in 
the fellowship, however feeble and insignificant they 
may seem, co-ordinating the contribution of each 
into a harmonious and effective whole. 


The leader must stimulate initiative, welcome the 
contributions of others who do things in different 
ways from his own way, maybe better and more 
successfully, without any trace of jealousy. He must 
train others to think through problems for them- 
selves in the light of the Scriptures and to work out 
the application of Biblical principles to practical 
situations. He must train men by taking them into 
action with him, sharing the work in prayer and 
giving them opportunities to learn through experi- 
ence. He must be accessible and seemingly at leisure 
for consultation, quick to notice points for com- 
mendation and encouragement so that correction and 
constructive criticism stimulate and help the begin- 
ner rather than causing him to despair. 

Such service makes far-reaching personal de- 
mands, for we find that the New Testament exhorta- 
tions to holiness of life and faithful service are 
based upon appeals to personal example. Paul can 
say in I Thessalonians 1:6, “And ye became fol- 
lowers of us, and of the Lord;” and he exhorts 
Timothy as he takes charge of the church at Ephesus 
to be “an example of the believers, in word, in 
conversation, in charity, in spirit, in faith, in purity” 
(I Timothy 4:12). The pastoral epistles emphasize 
again and again the absolute necessity of a clear 
and complete grasp of Christian doctrine (cf. I 
Timothy 4:16) and the hard work involved to equip 
oneself for the task of leading others into a knowl- 
edge of the truth and of delivering them from er- 
roneous teaching. It is not to be wondered at that 
the Scriptures stress the dangers of leadership and 
discourage men from lightly assuming such respon- 
sibilities (James 3:1). 

Spiritual leadership is a rare gift which requires 
very careful cultivation. It is the gift of God to 
His Church. Only those who have learned to be 
first-class sheep can expect the privilege of becom- 
ing first-class undershepherds, END 
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With Billy Graham at Yale 


By ROBERT A. RAINES 


Rises Fesruary I had one of the most genuinely 
exciting and thrilling experiences of my life. 

I was at Yale University from Sunday through 
Friday assisting in a Billy Graham mission to the 
University. The background of the whole affair 
was this. 

Last spring the student Christian organizations 
at Yale requested that Billy Graham be invited to 
come as the Chief Missioner for the 1957 Christian 
Mission to the University. This annual mission, 
termed by Chaplain Sidney Lovett a “stirring-up- 
the-embers” week, is similar to Religious Emphasis 
weeks on college campuses across the country. 

After consultation and much prayer and thought 
the chaplains of the University agreed to invite 
Graham, and an invitation was sent to him. He 
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was invited to come by himself, with but one or two 
associates. Normally for one of his big city cam- 
paigns he brings a large team, trained in his partic- 
ular methods of evangelism. But he was invited to 
Yale expressly on the condition that he come by 
himself, with the understanding that Yale would 
provide whatever assistance and help he needed to 
conduct the mission. 

This strategy was employed by the University 
chaplains to obviate criticism of Graham’s coming 
which might be directed at his retinue or the para- 
phernalia of his big city crusades. There was of 
course some criticism and controversy over Graham’s 
coming; and in order to give a thorough-going Yale 
setting to the Mission, 12 clergymen associated with 
Yale either as alumni or as previous participants 
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in organized religious life on the Yale campus were 
invited to assist Graham during the mission. Ten 
of these men were to be located in the ten resident 
colleges on the Yale campus, and two of them on the 
Old Campus, which is the freshman living quarters. 
(A “college” is really a glorified dormitory, com- 
plete with rooms, dining room, lounges, library, 
squash courts, etc.—a complete social and living unit 
in the University.) Each assistant missioner was 
located in one of these colleges or on the Old Cam- 
pus, and it was his job to work with the Student 
Mission Committee in that college, seeking in every 
way possible to promote the success of the Mission. 
That’s where I came in. I was assigned to Calhoun 
College, incidentally the college I lived in while an 
undergraduate at Yale. 

The schedule of the Mission was as follows. Sun- 
day evening a worship service was held for all those 
directly concerned with the planning of the Mission. 
Graham spoke briefly and movingly on the aims and 
goals of the days immediately ahead. He based his 
remarks on the first few verses of II Corinthians 2: 
“T decided to know nothing among you except Jesus 
Christ and him crucified . . . that your faith might 
not rest in the wisdom of men but in the power of 
God.” That night and the following day, Monday, 
were spent by the assistant missioners in getting 
acquainted with the Student Mission Committee in 
each college. 

Every night at 7:00, Monday through Thursday, 
Billy Graham spoke in Woolsey Hall, the largest 
auditorium on the Yale campus, seating about three 
thousand persons. Following these general mass 
meetings, Graham held an “after-meeting” each 
night at which he spoke to those who were interested 
in learning further about commitment of life to 
Christ. (I'll describe those after-meetings in a mo- 
ment.) Then, the young men who wished returned 
to their own colleges where the assistant missioner 
led discussions. These often lasted into the wee 
hours of the morning. 

Each morning all the assistant missioners gath- 
ered with Graham to acquaint him with the impres- 
sions and reactions of the students as we received 
them from these discussions and also from personal 
interviews. And he in turn would brief us on his 
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message for that coming evening. So together we 
sought to plan the progress of the Missions in the 
best possible way. 


Now, how to describe what happened? Let me 
try to give two major impressions. The first is this: 
I was amazed to discover in what one commonly 
supposes is a sophisticated, skeptical, rather cynical 
student body at Yale, a widespread and deep hunger 
to know God. Underneath the surface blase atti- 
tudes, and not very far underneath, these young 
men have a gnawing yearning to know what they 
believe and to know God in their own experience. 


The evidences of this hunger were everywhere to 
be seen. For one thing, Graham drew nearly three 
thousand people four nights in a row. The vast ma- 
jority of these were undergraduates. A conservative 
judgment is that twice as many undergraduates at- 
tended this Mission as any other in Yale University 
modern history. The University schedule had not 
been cleared for the Mission. There was a hockey 
game one night, a huge athletic banquet in New 
York City another night, meetings of all kinds—but 
in spite of these conflicts, students thronged to hear 
this man with only a college education, and no semi- 
nary training to speak of: this in one of the nation’s 
top-flight academic communities. 

The interest and concern on the part of the stu- 
dents was electric. After Graham’s second night, 
wherever you went they were talking about religious 
matters. Walking down the street as you passed 
people, three of four groups were talking about the 
Mission. Each meal during the days I was there, 
I sat down with a different group of students. And 
after the first mouthful of food, sometimes before, 
the first question would come; and off we would go 
for a couple hours. The discussion groups after each 
night’s mass meeting were just thrilling. As soon as 
we got settled, the questions came, thick and fast: 

“How can I believe in a God who is both good 
and all-powerful when I see so much evil and suf- 
fering in the world?” 

“Why can’t I live a Christian life, ethically, with- 
out believing in Christ?” 

“You can’t prove the existence of God, so why 
should I believe in God?” 
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“How do I know when I pray that I’m not fooling 
myself, and talking only to myself?” — And other 
serious, earnest questions. 


But I learned perhaps even more of the deep 
hunger of these young men to find a faith intellec- 
tually respectable and emotionally gripping in the 
private interviews I had with many. In the three 
days I was available for such interviews I talked 
with 22 different young men, one by one, for half 
an hour or longer. Their need to believe, their long- 
ing to be able to believe, just made my heart go out 
to them. One boy came from a Roman Catholic 
background. He had rejected Catholicism, and knew 
practically nothing about Protestantism. He had 
literally no faith, but wanted to find God, and asked 
the most elementary questions about how to make 
his search: how do I pray, what is God like, how 
can I understand the Bible? 

Another young man had been studying the Bible 
with some friends for a few weeks. He wanted to 
know God in his own experience, but as yet felt 
nothing; and he wondered whether he ought to feel 
the presence of God. What he wanted was the assur- 
ance of God’s presence, the witness of the Spirit to 
his spirit, as John Wesley might have put it. 

Other young men of Christian background came 
in with every sort of question: 

“How can I know what God wants me to do with 
my life?” 

“I know the right thing to do in this situation, 
but I simply can’t control myself. I can’t make my- 
self do the right thing. How do I find the power 
to do what I know is right?” 

“How do I deal with people I dislike? How do I 
become able to love my enemy?” 

“What are the implications of Christian faith for 
my relationship with my girl?” — Serious, earnest 
questions from young men wanting help from the 
Christian faith. 


Now, not every one by any means took a favor- 
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able view of Graham’s mission. One person for ex- 
ample, wrote the following letter to the Yale Daily 
News: 

I would like to attack your treatment of Billy Graham's 
visit. Not all of us are believers or seekers. We are 
atheists. We reject God outright. We deny the divinity 
of Christ. Religion is a residue of magic and superstition 
that has hampered the development of the human intel- 
lect for the past 2000 years. The News should have the 
courage to attack the irrational and stupid opinions of 
this man. 

The interesting thing is that this letter appeared 
in the Wednesday edition of the Yale Daily News. 
That very evening the young man who wrote the 
letter sat in one of the restaurants on the campus, 
in a discussion group led by one of the other assist- 
ant missioners, and asked questions for three hours. 
He himself had become in the space of two days 
what he declared he wasn’t: a seeker! 

And this was the striking, thrilling thing about it. 
Everywhere on that campus, and | judge on every 
college campus in this country, there are seekers, 
young men honestly and urgently desirous of asking 
questions about God, seeking to know God in their 
own experience. An article in Newsweek (April 22, 
1957), entitled “Religion in our Colleges,” docu- 
ments the universal spirit of religious inquiry on 
college campuses across the country—a spirit which 
I found so strong and impressive at Yale. There is, 
then, this hunger, surprisingly open and unashamed 
in the supposedly detached and impervious Univer- 
sity community. 

And then the second impression or event which I 
want to describe is the way in which literally hun- 
dreds of students committed or re-committed their 
lives to Christ during this week. I mentioned the 
“after-meetings” which Graham held each evening 
after the mass meeting at Woolsey Hall. At the end 
of the mass meeting, he invited those who wanted to 
commit their lives to Christ to stay for a brief bit 
of instruction about the meaning of such commit- 
ment. He also invited others to stay who, though 
not ready to make such a commitment, were inter- 
ested in learning more about the Christian life. 

Here’s what he did with them. When the crowd 
had departed (as the case was, nearly. half of the 
students stayed, the number getting larger each 
night), Graham talked about Christian commitment, 
describing it as a beginning of life with Christ. He 
said that it wasn’t necessary to know all the answers 
right away, to understand all the creeds; but if one 
were willing to give his life to Christ now, that was 
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suficient for the moment. God would do the rest, 
God would change a man’s heart, grant him the gift 
of the Holy Spirit, guide him into fuller under- 
standing, and help him in learning the implications 
of discipleship. 

After this instruction, which Graham handled 
very clearly, he would pause; and as the auditorium 
grew quiet, he invited those who were willing to 
commit or re-commit their lives to Christ to stand 
up where they were, and then sit down—as an overt 
witness to their inner commitment. And every night 
at the invitation, a great number of students stood 
up. Some stood quickly and without hesitation, 
others slowly, some half bent over as though trying 
to hide their identity, or deeply moved. Graham 
then said that there would be two or three minutes 
of further quiet during which others might stand, 
and all the time he was saying quietly and effec- 
tively over the microphone, “Tonight is your oppor- 
tunity . . . now is the day of salvation . . . commit 
yourself now . . . don’t wait . . . the Holy Spirit is 
drawing you now...” 

I listened as my head was bowed in prayer, hav- 
ing stood up to re-commit my life to Christ. And it 
was thrilling to hear in the silence the creaking of 
a seat and Graham’s voice, subdued but audible: 
“God bless you... and you. . . God bless you. . .” 
In every part of the auditorium young men stood, 
one by one. Finally, we all joined together in a 
common prayer of commitment, and adjourned. 

Now you will understand that this procedure was 
entirely new to me. I was brought up in the con- 
ventional pattern of the church, in a large city 
church of 4500 members, where this kind of open, 
unashamed commitment was decidedly not prac- 
ticed, where revivals in general were looked down 
upon as in bad taste. I had been highly trained 
academically, so that my immediate inclination was 
to suspicion such outward show of commitment to 
Christ, to question its authenticity and this method 
of bringing persons to self-surrender to Christ. Well, 
| had ample opportunity to test its validity when 
boy after boy who came in to see me said: “Look, 
I stood up last night; I committed my life to Christ. 
I’ve been in the church all my life, but it never 
meant much to me. I don’t even remember when 
I joined the church. I never really surrendered my 
life to God as an adult. How do I start to pray? 
What about the Bible . . . how can I understand it 
and read it? What do I do now?” 


Such questions were asked by young men deeply 
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stirred, young men who wanted to begin the Chris- 
tian life. 

There was of course a variety of response. One 
young man came in to see me, greatly disturbed 
because he wanted to commit his life to Christ, but 
his background had so conditioned him that it was 
almost impossible for him to stand up in the audi- 
torium. Yet he wanted to give his life to Christ. 
Was there any other way? And I found myself 
assuring him that of course there was. . . there were 
many other ways... that any expression of commit- 
ment to another person or in the presence of another 
person was enough; that he needed only to express 
in some overt fashion his concern to commit himself 
to Christ. And then to my surprise I found myself 
reaching out my hand to him and saying, “Look, if 
you want to commit your life to Christ right now, 
just grasp my hand and say so.” 

And without a moment’s hesitation he clasped my 
hand, and, in a voice both earnest and grateful, said 
to me: “I do want to commit my life to Christ.” 

I suppose I was more surprised than he. I hadn’t 
been taught anything like this in seminary. And I 
am convinced it was a valid beginning for this 
young man. We had prayer together and I told 
him about the little group of young men who had 
decided to meet regularly as a result of the Mission 
in Calhoun College. A small group planned to meet 
for prayer and discussion and some Bible study— 
mainly for the purpose of encouraging and uphold- 
ing one another in their awakened concern. When 
I returned to the Yale campus two-and-a-half months 
later, this young man was still in that little group, 
being shepherded and given the friendship he needs 
in these beginning days of his commitment to Christ. 

Now, some people will say that such commitments 
don’t last, or at least that many persons start strong- 
ly and then fall by the wayside. They then criticize 
Billy Graham for these alleged “failures.” 

I think this is unjust. 

Billy Graham’s job at Yale in five days was to 
stir up and rouse and awaken the student body to 
the claims of Christ, and their own need to sur- 
render their lives to Him. This job he performed 
magnificently. The job of nurture and shepherding 
and counselling those who were thus awakened was 
not Graham’s, but the assistant missioners’ and that 
of the staff of workers who are a permanent part 
of the University community. Whatever failures do 
occur cannot be charged to Graham. 

Let’s face it: Jesus sowed seed on varieties of 
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earth, and we do not blame Him for the rocky or 
shallow ground. So, I believe, Graham should not 
be criticized for the waning of enthusiasm in some 
persons who were stirred up by his Mission. A cer- 
tain amount of this is inevitable. I believe perhaps 
the man best able to assess the permanent value of 
the Mission is University Chaplain Sidney Lovett, 
who has been chaplain of the University some 25 
years, and has watched the course of other missions 
over that period of time. When I talked with him 
on my return visit after the mission was over, he 
said that without doubt the Billy Graham mission 
was the most significant one in recent years at Yale. 

I haven’t said much about Billy Graham himself. 
Let me add this much. I heard him preach five 
nights in a row; I talked with him personally many 
times; | was present four mornings in a row when 
he listened to criticism and suggestions from the 
assistant missioners. I think I came to know him 
rather well. I watched him as one minister will 
watch another for any sign of insincerity or pride. 

I believe Billy Graham is thoroughly honest and 
sincere. I believe he is genuinely humble—which 
is amazing when you consider the phenomenal ways 
in which God’s Holy Spirit has worked through him. 
Of that I am one hundred per cent convinced. The 
Spirit of God works powerfully through him. I 
think he is probably the most powerfully effective 
preacher I ever heard—effective in the sense that 
in his clarity and simplicity and strong conviction 
he makes dynamic contact with those who hear him, 
so that they are moved to respond, not always favor- 
ably, but respond they must and do. 

On Thursday morning, at the last meeting of the 
12 assistant missioners and Billy Graham, one of 
the other missioners expressed how grateful he was 
for the experience of this week, how much it had 
meant to him personally, how grateful he was to Billy 
Graham for demonstrating the undeniable fact that 
when the gospel of Jesus Christ is presented clearly, 
without apology, and in its full dimension of serious- 
ness for the individual—when this is done, people 
respond, many people. 

I’m confident that all the other assistant mis- 
sioners felt the same way. All of us were more 
highly educated than Billy Graham; but he had been 
teaching us all that week, teaching us how to win 
men for Christ. On that last morning we felt a 
tremendous unity in Christ. And we came to under- 
stand in a way perhaps never so clear before, that 
though we differed with Graham on points of .theol- 





ogy, though our backgrounds were far different, 
when we gathered together around Christ, we knew 
ourselves to be His disciples and therefore brothers. 
We experienced the truth of Paul’s phrase: “In 
Christ there is no Jew or Greek, no male or female, 
no slave or free’—and we might have added, “no 
conservative or liberal, no theologian or evangelist.” 
In Christ, we are truly one in Spirit and in faith, 
END 
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AND CHRISTIAN FAITH 


By HANS ROHRBACH 


I. Is OBVIOUS that the title of this article assumes 
that there are certain barriers between a scientific 
education and the Christian faith, barriers which 
until the last generation were completely taken for 
granted by most educated people, and which even 
today still make themselves felt. 

The result has been that for the sake of science, 
many have avoided the question of faith, and many 
others, for the sake of their faith, have simply made 
an intellectual sacrifice and given up scientific 
thinking. For the thoughtful, honest person there 
seemed to be no other possibility. 


In general this dilemma has led to compromises . 


in which, depending on the point of departure, the 
statements of either faith or science are clipped and 
twisted. When a person tries to hold simultaneously 
to faith and science, where faith is not faithful nor 
science scientific, he has become a double-minded 
man in whose life are whole areas untouched by 
each other. In the long run, such a compromise 
will be deeply dissatisfying because it is basically 
dishonest. 

It must be clearly recognized that scientific 
thought had the greatest part to play in influencing 
and determining the general climate of thought of 
the past few centuries. (We mean here the era of 
classical physics, from the discoveries of Pascal and 
Newton up until the first part of this century). The 
growing crisis and failure of organized Christianity 
were possible largely because the contents of the 
Christian faith came into sharper and sharper con- 
trast with the growth of scientific knowledge. Faith 
became weaker and weaker, and the daily lives of 
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Christians corresponded less and less to the demands 
of the Christian ethic. 

But in the meantime science, and particularly 
physics, has not only made great advances but has 
indeed opened up an entirely new system of thought. 
At the end of the 19th century it was supposed that 
the basic areas of knowledge were complete, but at 
that time it would have been impossible even to im- 
agine the results of the next 50 years of research. 
In the face of this we are forced to look again at 
the barriers between science and faith which had 
been built on the foundation of classical physics, and 
to compare them with the climate of thought of 20th 
century science. 

But first let us see where these barriers came 
from. The spiritual development of Western culture 
during the past 300 years can best be understood 
as an outgrowth from the naivete of the Middle 
Ages, as a search for the independence of the indi- 
vidual. Western man became increasingly conscious 
of his reason and came to use it more and more as 
the final authority in evaluating his whole environ- 
ment, including his relationship to God. In 1784, 
Kant gave this definition of the essence of the En- 
lightenment: “The Enlightenment is man’s step out 
of his self-imposed intellectual immaturity. This im- 
maturity stems from his incapability to use his own 
intellect. It is self-imposed wherever it is not caused 
by a lack of intellect but rather by a lack of deci- 
sion and courage to apply this intellect without the 
tutelage of someone else.”—And that was the motto 
of the Enlightenment: Sapere Aude! Dare to think! 
Have the courage to use your reason! 
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The Bible too demands courage of us, but in this 
way: “Do not be afraid! Only believe!” (Mark 5: 
36). With increasing deliberateness this Biblical 
exhortation was set in opposition to the “Sapere 
Aude” of the Enlightenment. According to the con- 
victions of the Enlightenment, every religion, every 
revelation, relegates reason to a secondary position. 
“Prove to me that the Bible is true! Then I will be- 
lieve it!” 

Christianity came to be considered as just one 
more religious manifestation among many others, as 
a hindrance to the growth of the Cult of Reason 
which alone was worthy to be recognized and devel- 
oped. The supernatural occurrences of Christianity 
were particularly attacked and denied. But what is 
left to Christianity when all its statements which do 
not conform to reason are disposed of? At best a 
vague belief in God and a rational system of ethics. 
We may speak of a Supreme Being but we can no 
longer believe in the Personal God who has power 
to act in history and in nature, a God to whom we 
can turn when in trouble, a God who is our shield 
and refuge. A god who can be understood within 
the limits of our reason is a powerless god who is 
himself subject to the laws of nature. We need not 
take him seriously; in fact we do not really need 
him at all, because when everything is mastered by 
reason, there are no intangibles to have to account 
for. 

The thought pattern whose expression was crystal- 
lized toward the end of the 19th century rested on 
several basic tenets of classical physics. We need 
only consider a few of them: 

(1) Space and time are absolutes, and extend in 
each of their dimensions toward infinity. 

(2) The universe always existed, always will ex- 
ist, and has the power to keep on perpetuating its 
own existence. 

(3) Everything in this universe takes place ac- 
cording to eternal, unalterable laws. 

(4) The human spirit is potentially capable of 
comprehending everything. Nothing exists outside 
the scope of its senses and reason. 

It is impossible to reconcile faith in a personal 
God with these propositions which, if admitted, 
make such a faith totally absurd. Creation, revela- 
tion, sin, separation from God, redemption, resur- 
rection, judgment: how is it possible to keep these 
central beliefs of the Christian faith within the 
framework of classical physics without an intellec- 
tual sacrifice? And even Jesus Christ—God’s Son? 
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No, surely not that. Of course one can respect him 
as an exceptional person, as a great prophet, as the 
founder of a religion, as a suffering martyr who 
went even to death for the sake of his convictions. 
But aside from that—they say—his followers later 
told legends about him, attributing miracles to him 
and elevating him to deity. First it was Paul who 
turned the sayings of Jesus into a doctrinal system 
and founded the Church. The Church Fathers did 
their bit, and now we modern men today are expect- 
ed to accept as true and binding a confession of 
faith which developed out of old legends and super- 
stitions! Heaven and hell are astronomically im- 
possible, and the mysteries of the birth and resur- 
rection of Christ contradict even the most elemen- 
tary of biological laws. 


So Western man entered the 20th century, satis- 
fied with himself and with the “reasonable” way in 
which he had disposed of the problems, But sud- 
denly history began to take a not-so-reasonable 
course. What has happened since 1914 has in no 
way indicated the mastery of reason, and all the 
concepts of ethics and morality that humanity had 
pieced together suddenly fell apart. Distrust and 
uncertainty, escape to nihilism or to superstition, 
brought chaotic results. But at the same time man 
began to ask new questions about God and the 
Christian message. 

The happenings of recent decades can be seen as 
a possible warning and punishment from God, from 
the same God to whom Reason denies the power to 
act in human history. 

But God’s judgments are never limited to punish- 
ment. He always offers help at the same time, if one 
will only see it. His help consists in giving man the 
understanding that he seeks. God wants to help all 
men, and to bring them to a knowledge of Truth, 
including scientific knowledge whose goal, through 
research into reality, is truth. 

In the ‘twenties, after the first World War had 
demonstrated reason and humanism to be deceptive 
illusions instead of high ideals for human security, 
a surge of new developments occurred in all the 
basic areas of knowledge, especially in theology and 
science. According to the new dimensions of thought 
which physics had opened up, reality around us 
looks basically different today from reality as inter- 
preted by the era of classical physics, and this is the 
ground for a reconciliation between theology and 
science which would previously have been thought 
impossible. 
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There is the story of a conversation between Cardi- 
nal Faulhaber and Professor Einstein during the 
‘twenties. Einstein said, “I respect religion, but I 
believe in mathematics, and for you, Your Emi- 
nence, it is the other way around.” 

“You are mistaken,” answered Faulhaber. “For 
me, religion and mathematics are but two different 
forms of expression of the same Divine Exactness.” 

Einstein was astonished: “But what if mathemat- 
ical research should one day discover certain scien- 
tific facts which are clearly contradictory to reli- 
gion?” 

“TI have such a high respect for mathematics,” 
Faulhaber answered, “that I believe you, dear Pro- 
fessor, would never rest until you had found the 
mistake in the reckoning.” 

This answer touches on the certainty that mathe- 
matics is not a product of the human mind, but is 
more clever than man—a fact well confirméd in the 
experience of mathematicians and theoretical physi- 
cists. Meanwhile, physicists actually have discovered 
the mistake in the reckoning, though not because 
they were deliberately trying to bring about a recon- 
ciliation of science and faith. That is not the scien- 
tist’s business, nor indeed is it anybody’s business. 
Such a reconciliation could take place only as a by- 
product, and only insofar as the propositions of 
both sides (of science as well as of faith) are true. 
In its recent advances, physics has been led to new 
discoveries that contradict long established opinions 
and thought patterns in its own sphere, and physics 
is therefore forced to rethink its position, and to 
admit that reality around us is other than was taken 
for granted at the end of the 19th century. 

A consideration of three points should make clear 
some of the ways in which thinking in physics has 
basically altered, and with it, related ideas about 
the universe. 


THE INFINITY OF SPACE AND TIME 

We have learned through irreproachable methods 
which independently corroborate each other that time 
has a boundary in the past, i. e., that the cosmos 
had a fixed beginning several billions of years ago, 
maybe 3 or 4—or even 6 billions—but in any case, 
a finite number of years that one can call the age 
of the universe. So the cosmos has not, as was once 
supposed, existed ‘for eternities.” 

However it is not permissible to deduce from this 
that there must have been a creator. That would be 
a metaphysical short-circuit, scientifically unaccept- 
able. As scientists, after examination of a phenom- 
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enon, we can only draw conclusions which are with- 
in the sphere of our experience. We limit ourselves 
to establishing the fact that there was a beginning, 
and leave it to the individual to compare this state- 
ment with the previous conceptions of unlimited 
time and an eternally existent universe, and to come 
to his own conclusions. The Roman Catholic church 
has considered this as sufficient proof for the exist- 
ence of God, but on scientific grounds it is equally 
impossible to support or attack the postulation of a 
Creator or the theory that the world evolved out of 
itself. 


We may also consider the limitation of time in 
the future. It is highly probable that in the dis- 
tant future, the total mass of the universe will be 
equally distributed, making it impossible for any- 
thing further to “happen” (thermodynamic equilib- 
rium, hot or cold death of the universe). However, 
we cannot estimate how many years it will take for 
this to come about, because we cannot exclude the 
possibility of unforeseen happenings. 

We also have grounds to believe that the unlim- 
ited extension of the universe into infinity in space 
is to be denied. As yet, there is no experimental 
evidence to this effect, but scientists are working, 
and with probable success, toward this end. Mean- 
while, all we have are well founded theories to 
support the supposition that space is curved and 
finite, but all the same, unlimited. What this means 
is not intuitively evident to us for it presupposes 
more than the three dimensions that our senses are 
able to grasp. In order to be able to picture this, 
think of the surface of the earth as an analogy. It 
is a two-dimensional curved finite surface—even in 
school we learn how to compute the surface area of 
a sphere—but it is all the same unlimited. If this 
concept is transferred from three dimensions to 
four, we have the universe as a 3-dimensional “sur- 
face” of a 4-dimensional “sphere”—curved, finite, 
unlimited. (This analogy is of course only meant as 
a help to the imagination, and is not neccessarily a 
complete description of the situation.) 

The finiteness of space has just as exciting and 
revolutionary possibilities for our thinking as the 
finiteness of time. Naturally questions come up out 
of the old thought patterns: What was there “be- 
fore” the past boundary in time? What is there 
“outside” if space is finite? We can find no answers 
in science. For us as scientists, these questions are 
irrelevant, as they have nothing to do with things 
that are within the scope of our experience. As 
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scientists, we can examine only that which will sub- 
mit to our senses and to our methods. We can ob- 
serve the world only as it exists. If we want to ask 
questions that go outside the realm of our experi- 
ence then, we are no longer on scientific ground. 
We must dare to think that beyond our experience 
there is something, and that this something is able 
to make itself known to us. This dare is one which 
we either accept or reject, we either open or close 
ourselves to the communication; but in either case 
it is a personal decision, and one for which we can- 
not ask science to accept the responsibility. 

Our answer to the questions can be: There was 
nothing before, and there is nothing beyond. Or we 
can say: Before, there was eternity, and beyond, 
there is eternity. In neither case can we prove or 
disprove our answers with science. 

If we are ready to believe in the Creator, then we 
can try, through faith, to go beyond the barriers 
of time and space which limit our knowledge, and 
to state in all seriousness and reverence that space 
and time came out of eternity through a creative 
act of God. The concept of time would not exist for 
us if we were not able to observe the periodical 
movements of matter. We measure time by the move- 
ments of the earth around itself and the sun. We 
would have no way of measuring time if it were 
not for regulated movements in space. In a situation 
in which this universe did not yet exist, it is im- 
possible to conceive of time and space. The Bible, 
instead of these, talks about eternity and heaven, 
because time and space are terms which are not ap- 
plicable outside the sphere of our experience. It 
was the creative act of God that brought our time- 
and space-bound universe into existence within His 
timeless and spaceless realm. With our human senses 
and powers of understanding, we are able to grasp 
only this space-time structure, and even that imper- 
fectly. 


THE DETERMINEDNESS OF NATURAL PHENOMENA 
Classical physics held that all natural phenomena 
occurred according to absolute, determined laws. 
But these laws do not exist in this absolute sense. 
The eternal and unalterable laws of nature according 
to which, given a knowledge of all the circumstances, 
future happenings would be predictable, only seem 
to be laws to which no exception is imaginable. 
It is true that in classical physics, which was limit- 
ed to the observation of natural phenomena in the 
macrocosm, no exception was ever observed; but 
atomic physics, with its entrance into the microcosm, 
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showed us for the first time that the accepted laws 
hold only conditionally, or not at all. The laws in 
the macrocosm can be fully understood only when 
one sees that they deal with limiting cases of that 
which is described by the laws in the microcosm. 

The distinguishing characteristic of atomic phe- 
nomena is then a non-determinedness, in the sense 
that the behavior of elementary particles is not 
always predictable. There is a certain randomness in 
the causes of an atomic phenomenon, but this ran- 
domness is recurrent. If we may still use the thought 
pattern of cause and effect, we may simplify this by 
saying that in each case the initial cause is non- 
determined, but once it has taken place, the fur- 
ther happenings follow causal laws. 

Our macroscopic laws of nature seem to be caus- 
ally determined only because any one process which 
is perceptible to our senses is made up of an enor- 
mous number of elementary processes put together. 
It is possible to describe statistically the non-deter- 
mination of the initial effects, which is not altogether 
random. The possibilities for the initial effect are 
limited, certain possibilities being preferred, and 
these take place each with a definite probability. The 
average of the numerous single probabilities of the 
elementary processes, surprisingly enough, gives for 
the overall effect a uniquely determined certainty, 
and experience has proved this again and again. 
That is why natural phenomena in the macrocosm 
seem to be governed by causal laws, making it possi- 
ble to build technology in all of its ramifications 
on them. 

The fact that all events of nature are ultimately 
non-determined does not destroy any of our general 
knowledge of nature. All that is done away with is 
our idea that natural phenomena are absolute, and 
this is a major setback to the thought pattern of 
classical physics. This thought pattern is character- 
ized by its assumption that terms themselves are 
absolute (especially terms such as time, space, laws 
of nature, matter), but one after the other these 
have been stripped of their former absolute char- 
acter. 

At this point the question arises: if this is really 
true about the laws of nature, is this non-deter- 
minedness certain knowledge, or must we not rather 
think that it is just a gap in our knowledge which 
will be filled by further physical research? I answer 
this with a strong no, but the basis for this certainty 
is not easy to give. It is more epistemological than 
scientific. Certain observations of atomic phenomena 
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lead to statements that seem to thoughtful and logi- 
cally consistent physicists to be contradictory. But 
in spite of this, it is possible to express them in 
mathematical laws which give us the sought-for in- 
formation about the phenomena. Here again, math- 
ematics demonstrates itself to be superior to our 
minds, and shows us that the non-determinedness 
is not a gap in our knowledge, but lies in the very 
essence of nature. It does not permit itself to be 
analyzed logically, and our minds cannot grasp it 
without the help of mathematics. We are forced to 
admit that reality around us in its final depths is 
of a nature which is different from what we had 
imagined it to be. This confession is hard to make, 
especially for the autocratic person who thinks that 
with his research he is able to reach into the deepest 
secrets of nature. 


THE NATURE OF MATTER 

For most of us, matter is something substantial 
and objective—ourselves, a table, our entire envi- 
ronment. But through research into the realm of 
atoms, physics has been forced to take away from 
matter this substantial quality. Our ideas about the 
absolute existence of matter and the ultimate unal- 
terable character of its basic building blocks do not 
fit into the true picture. Matter is energy and radia- 
tion, not substance. This too seems an unusual idea, 
maybe even paradoxical. It is well known that what 
we call matter is made up of chemical elements, 
that these in turn are made up of molecules or 
atoms, and finally of elementary particles; so that 
what we see before us as a table is in the eyes of the 
scientist a busy crowd of an unimaginably large 
number of minute particles which whirl through and 
around each other at an enormous speed, with very 
much “empty space” in between. For example, the 
actual “matter” in a block one cubic meter of lead 
could theoretically be compressed to the size of a 
pinhead. But we imagine at least these basic units 
of matter to be something solid and substantial, un- 
alterable and stable which, depending on their move- 
ments in relation to each other, determine the char- 
acteristics of matter such as color, temperature, 
odor, solidity, etc. But modern physics has also done 
away with this theory of the substantial nature of 
these particles. What they are, or indeed whether 
they “are” at all, we are not able to say. 

Here we have come to another of the boundaries 
of our knowledge. All that we are able to say about 
matter is: matter is not, matter happens. Or else, 
energy can express itself as matter, but matter itself 
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does not actually appear as something absolute with 
its own intrinsic existence, but rather as something 
which can be formed and transformed, as well as 
disappear. 

The question, “What is the nature and origin of 
this happening?” is just as irrelevant as “What was 
before the beginning of time and what is outside of 
space if it is finite?” We don’t know and, strangely 
enough, we don’t need to know in order to go on in 
our research. Neither do we need to know what mat- 
ter and energy are. Physics has to do with phenom- 
ena that are observable as oscillations or periodic 
changes. The fact that they are observable is all that 
matters. It is the oscillatory field that we observe, 
and questions about its origin and nature do not 
concern us, because outside of the defined field 
there is nothing observable. We measure and record 
the phenomena, can pick out combinations that re- 
peat themselves frequently, and are able to derive 
from them a certain conformity to laws. For this 
reason natural laws can be formulated only with 
reference to events which have occurred a large 
number of times or which are reproduceable at will. 
This too is evidence that the whole of our experience 
is not contained in the laws of nature, and that the 
idea of the absoluteness of these laws was an error 
in human thinking. 

It was a long time before authoritative physicists 
came to realize that the essential character of mat- 
ter and energy are not within reach of our thinking, 
and there are many physicists who are not yet ready 
to make this confession. The dualism which shows 
itself, for example, in the nature of light, which has 
at the same time the character of waves and of 
corpuscular structure, is a typical feature of the 
reality around us. 

The world with which we have to do is not an ab- 
solute and objective world such as the one pictured 
by classical physics, a world which we could inves- 
tigate as though it were an object independent of 
ourselves. The physicist has discovered that in trying 
to observe events in the atom, he involuntarily influ- 
ences and changes them; so that he, the subject, 
becomes part of the object which he is observing. 
What we have to do with are manifestations, because 
the way in which the world becomes evident to us 
depends on our relation to it as observers. What 
happens around us is basically inseparable from the 
observer. 

Questions about the origin and nature of matter, 
that is, of energy which makes itself apparent, are 
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not answerable scientifically. These questions reach 
outside the realm of our experience. If we dare to 
ask any further, each of us will again come to one 
of two conclusions, depending on our personal and 
free decision.‘ 

If we have decided for the nothing, then we must 
believe that energy came from nothing, and together 
with its manifestations as matter is a form of noth- 
ingness. 

But if we believe in the Personal God, then ener- 
gy is a part of God’s eternal-ness, held together by 
eternal-ness, having its impulse and origin in eter- 
nal-ness. Then nature becomes to us something spir- 
itual, and reality has two aspects: a foreground that 
is scientifically observable and has its origin in a 
background which is hidden from our senses and 
scientific approaches. 

The background works, as Eddington put it, “as 
an Unknown that does something, but we don’t know 
what.” What we do observe then is the manifestation 
of a happening in a background that we cannot per- 
ceive. The happening itself is perceptible to us only 
in the form of effects which we can observe, meas- 
ure, record and interpret. That the movements of 
the Unknown allow themselves to be grasped in 
mathematical laws, and that the happenings keep 
on taking place largely according to these laws is 
surprising and incomprehensible and can bring with 
it each time a new feeling of wonder. Even more, 
recognition of the Unknown that does something, 
becoming aware of the abyss across which our real- 
ity is held together: this is what the German phys- 
icist von Weizacker called “the dread of man ex- 
periencing the presence of God.” 

It is then understandable that scientists today feel 
driven to tell about this awareness, this recognition. 
They make a clear distinction between the aware- 
ness that comes from belief in the Personal God 
which does not come to us through the understand- 
ing but makes itself felt in other ways, and the 
scientific awareness which comes to us through the 
mind. Science can have nothing to say about things 
which have to do with faith, neither can science lead 
to faith. The unbeliever can have no awareness of 
the “Unknown that does something,” and he can 
only say: “There is nothing and the happenings 
come out of this nothingness.” He is satisfied with 
that, records the happenings and uses them to serve 
him. The believer on the other hand, in experiencing 
these realities, finds himself directly confronted with 
God’s creative power. Not as though faith needed 
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or looked for such a reassurance—it is given as a 
joyful certainty, but at the same time as a certainty 
which forces us to our knees. 

Let me sum it up: 

(1) In the world view of classical physics, the 
concepts of the infinity of the cosmos, of the ab- 
solute quality of time and space, the determinedness 
of natural phenomena, the substantial quality and 
self-perpetuation of matter, the decomposibility of 
nature into an observed object and an observing 
subject: all these are human thought constructions 
which have no basis in science. We must consider 
them as false gods in which Western man believed 
and tried to find some footing, substituting them 
for a relationship with God. 

(2) These idols have been broken down, and it 
was even granted to science itself to destroy them. 
Their destruction makes the way clear to believe 
that God acts in history and nature, and makes it 
possible to believe without an intellectual sacrifice. 
It is now possible to think of a Reality, hidden in 
the way God Himself is hidden, in which the whole 
foreground of happenings has its origin, the daily, 
ordinary, comprehensible happenings that follow 
patterns and laws, as well as the seldom, the unique 
and the miraculous. 

(3) Science cannot lead to this Reality, and can 
make no statements about it, not even whether or 
not it exists. The scientist doesn’t need to know any- 
thing about it in order to work. But he can experi- 
ence this Reality through an inner consciousness 
which he cannot himself induce, and which will not 
come through his understanding. He can only give 
witness of such an experience, none other than the 
witness of faith in the Bible. 

(4) Each individual is challenged to consider this 
witness, to free himself of traditional opinions and 
old thought patterns, to be open for a personal ex- 
perience of the Reality of God, free to decide for 
himself. Here the word applies: “Do not be afraid, 
only believe!” And the truth that he will find stands 
up to any Sapere Aude! 

(5) The entrance into the Bible is now open. It 
gives witness to this truth and comes to the think- 
ing person at exactly the point where science can 
lead him no further. The Bible is not a book merely 
for the ignorant and simple, but also has knowledge 
to offer to the wise and clever. A scientist should 
not ignore this source of knowledge. To everyone 
is addressed the call, Come and see! Take and read! 

END 
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EDITORIAL 
(Continued from inside back cover) 


“Emil Brunner’s Social Ethics”). 

But you'll be expected to do some tough reading 
and tough thinking for those courses you're taking, 
too. So don’t be satisfied to stay in junior high 
school in your Christian knowledge. 

I don’t want you to get the idea that His is only 
concerned with weighty subjects and heavy reading. 


It isn’t. See for yourself. 
* * * 


OF MUCH more importance than reading His (or 
anything else) during these years at the university 
is reading your Bible. See what C. Stacey Woods 
(General Secretary of the United States ivcF and of 
the world-wide International Fellowship of Evangeli- 
cal Students) has to say about this on page 6. And 
go on to set aside time each day for hearing God’s 
voice through His Word, and speaking with Him 
in prayer. You'll find the monthly feature “This 
Morning With God” (page 21) a big help in mature, 
warm, personal Bible reading. Use it each day and 
you'll get through the whole Bible in five years. 


* * * 


As I wriTE these words, the New York Crusade with 
Billy Graham is drawing to a close. To date 1700 
students have “made decisions’—probably most of 
them to become Christians. 

Anyone who is concerned for the evangelization 
of this generation in our colleges and universities 
cannot but praise God for this evident movement of 
His “pirit. 

Robert A. Raines (page 28) has described a simi- 
lar work of God’s Spirit during Billy Graham’s 
mission at Yale University. As you read his analysis, 
remember that Mr. Raines would probably not have 
described himself as an evangelical prior to assist- 
ing in the Yale Mission. He has forthrightly de- 
clared that his personal background differed from 
the sort of thing Billy Graham did at Yale. 

Perhaps some will be concerned over the frequent 
use of the phrase “commit your life to Christ” in 
Mr. Raine’s report. Certainly taken by itself this 
phrase can mean just about anything from following 
the example of a purely human Jesus to receiving 
the Lord Jesus Christ in His atoning death and 
resurrection power. 

But this phrase cannot be taken by itself, for it 
occurred in the context of Biblical preaching — 
preaching which those who have heard Billy Graham 
at Madison Square Garden or over television would 
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describe as the most Biblical, straightforward evan- 
gelistic preaching they have ever heard. 


Several months after the Yale Mission, I had the 
pleasure of fellowship with two Yale men who had 
become Christians during the Mission. This fellow- 
ship extended over a week of close contact. I found 
every evidence that both had been truly born again, 
although perhaps one came to real assurance subse- 
quent to the Mission. 


Without doubt Billy Graham’s Yale Mission was 
one of the most significant events in our American 
universities in recent years. We can only trust God 
to open similar doors of opportunity in other col- 
leges and universities, giving Billy Graham a con- 


tinuing determination to “know nothing except Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified.” 


The Cornell University 1vcF chapter has reserved 
the largest auditorium on campus for a tentative 
Billy Graham Mission at Cornell next spring. Pray 
that Mr. Graham may have the mind of Christ as he 
decides whether to accept this engagement or not. 


* * * 


So Far as I know, no one has accused Billy Graham 
of soft-pedalling the gospel in New York City. In- 
stead (from those who have been willing to listen) 
there has been the strongest approval of the Biblical 
content of his message and the way he has presented 
it. 

But there has been consistent criticism of one part 
of the New York Crusade: Billy Graham’s policy of 
seeking the broadest possible Protestant (not neces- 
sarily Christian in the Biblical sense) support for 
his meetings. This policy involves the cooperation 
of non-evangelical ministers in the sponsorship and 
planning of the Crusade. 


(In this connection it is interesting to note the 
complaint of a recent editorial in The Christian 
Century that such cooperation, even including the 
chairing of some committees, has only been “win- 
dow dressing,” and that the actual running of the 
Crusade and determination of policies is in the 
hands of fundamentalists. The Century ordinarily 
uses the term fundamentalist where we would use 
evangelical or Bible-believing Christian.) 

When IvcF announced its cooperation in the Cru- 
sade and loaned Paul Little to the Billy Graham 
Team for the student section of the planning, the 
reaction of these critics was immediate and sharp, 
in some instances bitter. Some people withdrew 
their support of IvcF. 
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These are sincere people, true Christians. And 
we cannot lightly by-pass the position they present. 


In brief, that position is as follows. God tells us 
in His Word that the Lord’s people are to carry on 
the Lord’s work with the Lord’s money. In addition 
to Billy Graham’s policy being unBiblical, they say, 
it is confusing to invite all shades of belief into an 
evangelistic effort—or any other distinctly Christian 
effort, for that matter. 


Now that argument is a strong one, and we must 
admit that most of the Christian work we carry on 
today assumes its truth, at least on a local level 
where work with individuals is actually carried on. 


In general, we associate ourselves with churches 
where the Bible is believed and taught, and where 
the constant effort toward the surrounding non- 
-Christians is an evangelistic one. We support that 
missionary work which aims at the conversion of 
lost men and women through Jesus Christ. We hold 
evangelistic meetings in rescue missions and prisons, 
on street corners and in hospitals. And all this is 
done by the Lord’s people, using the Lord’s money, 
without seeking the support of non-Christians. 

Confronted with the obvious work of God’s Spirit 
in New York City, at Yale, in India, where Bible- 
believing Christians have cooperated with Protes- 
tants of various other convictions in Billy Graham 
Missions, what is our answer ? 

It seems to me that any satisfactory answer must 
admit that the Bible does teach, by precept and 
example, that Christians are to do the work of the 
Lord without seeking the support or sponsorship of 
non-Christians. 

At the same time such an answer must face the 
obvious sincerity of Billy Graham in the course he 
has undertaken. He is not a double-minded man. 
—Of course, someone may say, Mr. Graham may be 
sincerely wrong. But it would be puzzling, to me 
at least, to reconcile this with the evident work of 
God through His servant. 

I believe the answer is to be found in another 
question: Is God Himself bound always to work in 
the manner He has commanded His people? Or 
does such a command differ from the moral law, 
which proceeds from the very nature of God? 

We know that God makes the wrath of man to 
praise Him, that He raises up kings and premiers 
and presidents to do His will even though they may 
be totally unaware of their involvement in the divine 
purposes. Is it strange, or wrong, for that same God 
in our day to raise up non-evangelical ministers to 
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sponsor the preaching of the gospel, to encourage 
their people to attend and be saved? 

This I believe He has done. 

A dangerous view? Perhaps. But it is even more 
dangerous to ascribe the Spirit’s work to the devil, 
to bind God up in a package too small for Him. 


We could not easily conceive of God’s command- 
ing one of His servants to marry a prostitute—but 
He commanded Hosea to do that very thing and 
Hosea obeyed, thereby advancing God’s plan. 

Perhaps a more apt illustration would be God’s 
clear command that women are not to teach in the 
church. Yet every so often through the centuries 
a woman has been raised up with notable teaching 
gifts, which Christians have recognized as coming 
from God, and have accepted to their blessing. Miss 
Ruth Paxson was such a one in our day. 

Miss Paxson was sure of the Lord’s calling. There- 
fore, so far as I know, she did not spend time 
defending her teaching ministry against those who 
said that women should be silent in the churches. 
Billy Graham has followed a similar course. In 
either instance it would be difficult to conceive of an 
adequate defense apart from the evident blessing 
of God’s Spirit upon the ministry given by Him. 

On the other hand, Miss Paxson was not a 
“woman suffragette” in the Church. She did not set 
out to prove that God has instituted a new order of 
things, different from the New Testament principles, 
in connection with His special calling to her. 

Perhaps here is the example and warning for 
Billy Graham and all who recognize his ministry as 
a moving of the Spirit of God in our day. Let us 
not substitute God’s omnipotent exceptions for the 
clear principles of His Word. 

* * * 
NON-EVANGELICALS have one big criticism of Billy 
Graham’s ministry. It is heard from New York 
City, it is read.in The Christian Century, it echoed 
in the past from other parts of the world. 

The criticism: Most of the converts have previ- 
ously been associated with Protestant churches. Mr. 
Graham’s biggest response comes not from the un- 
churched, but from the churched. 

There is significance in this fact. The love of 
God is thereby revealed for those who have sincerely 
been attending “Christian” churches, but who have 
not heard the redeeming message of salvation 
through the Lord Jesus Christ. 

And the wonderful thing is that in addition to 
sheep, some shepherds are being converted. | END 
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A NEW academic year for you—perhaps it is your 
first away from home at the university. 

And a new year for His, too, which celebrates 
its seventeenth birthday this month. 

Seventeen is a good age for new things: new 
friends, fresh outlooks on life, re-examination of be- 
liefs and prejudices previously held, introduction to 
areas of truth and experience previously untouched. 

Perhaps you're already finding that university life 
is that sort of new, fresh life for you. 

—Does His Magazine have any relevance to this 
new life, these fresh viewpoints? 

I think it does, and I think you'll agree. But 
you'll have to make time in your schedule to read 
His this year to find it so. 

For one thing, His relates Christian beliefs (per- 
haps held since childhood, perhaps relatively new) 
to the mature university milieu of which you are 
now a part. 

Take, for example, Hans Rohrbach’s “Modern 
Science and Christian Faith” on page 33. Here, for 
a bit of mental work on your part, is an outstanding 
scientist’s answer to one of the most important ques- 
tions you will face in the university. Granted, it’s 
tough reading. And other articles in this significant 
series will probably be equally tough (next month 
theologian-philosopher Paul King Jewett discusses 

(Continued on page 39, column 1) 
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Triennial International Missionary Convention 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Is Jesus Christ really building His Church in the 
world today? What is your part in His plan? 

Inter-Varsity believes the mission of world evan- 
gelization is all-important, and that every student 
should seriously consider his relationship to it. 

Every three years Student Foreign Missions Fel- 
lowship of Inter-Varsity sponsors an in- 
ternational missionary convention to help 
students understand the overall mission- 
ary endeavor of the Church and to help 
them discover God’s will for their own 
lives. 

The fifth such convention is scheduled 
to be held this year at the Urbana cam- 
pus of the University of Illinois, Dec. 
27-31. The Christ-centered, Biblical pro- 
gram will be based on the theme: “One Lord — 
One Church — One World.” 

Dr. DonaLp Grey BARNHOUSE, noted radio and 
television Bible expositor and pastor of Philadel- 
phia’s Tenth Presbyterian Church, will give a daily 
message on the Biblical basis of the theme. 

Dr. Harotp J. Ockenca, pastor of Park Street 
Church, Boston, and widely-traveled lecturer and 
missionary speaker, will analyze the world situation 
today as it relates to missions. 
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DECEMBER 27-31, 1957 


Dr. Bitty GRAHAM, international evangelist, will 
speak two evenings, discussing the Church as the - 
Body of Christ and then the necessity of missionary 
commitment today. 

Dr. Masumi Toyotome, professor at the Inter- 
national Christian University of Tokyo, will speak 
twice on taking the Gospel to all the 
world and on the importance of real 
Christian discipleship in missions. 

Dr. KENNETH STRACHAN, director of 
the Latin America Mission, and Rev. 
IsRAEL Garcia of Costa Rica will speak 
at sessions dealing with the world spread 
of the Gospel and the establishment of 
the Church. 

In addition to the messages by these 
capable men of God, there will be discussion groups 
directed by missionary leaders from many boards. 

You also will have a rare opportunity to meet 
with Christian international students and see mis- 
sionary films and displays. 

Send in your registration now. Cost is only $25 
for room and board, plus $10 for registration. 
Write to Charles E. Hummel, Convention Director, 
1519 North Astor, Chicago 10, IIl., for a convention 


folder and registration card. 
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